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THE  FIRST  DEBATE. 

There  was  something  almost  ominous  in  the  puny  and 
formal  character  of  the  first  “debate.”  If  we  might 
in  any  manner  judge  of  the  forthcoming  session  by  the 
character  of  Thursday’s  proceedings,  we  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  on  the  next  six  months  as  already  belong¬ 
ing  virtually  to  the  past.  It  would  be  a  session  of 
foregone  conclusions,  of  mutual  compliments  and  con¬ 
cessions,  and  of  that  universal  complacency  which  made 
a  certain  venerable  spinster  entertain  a  favourable  idea 
of  heaven.  It  is  true  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  what  was  pleasant.  A  young  Tory  proposed  to 
continue  a  former  Liberal  Whip  in  the  office  of  Speaker  ; 
a  veteran  Whig  seconded  the  proposition ;  Mr  Brand 
said  what  was  perfectly  proper  on  the  occasion  ;  a  Tory 
general  congratulated  him  on  his  election,  and  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  did  the  same  thing  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition. 
All  this  was  particularly  pleasant  work,  and  must  have 
given  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it.  The  choice  of  new  seats  by  the  old 
members  can  hardly  have  been  less  diverting.  The 
victorious  members  of  Government  who  walked 
with  dignified  indifierence  to  the  Treasury  benches  pro¬ 
bably  felt  much  more  uncomfortable  than  the  defeated 
statesmen  who  took  themselves  with  alacrity  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House.  What  may  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Mr  Mowbray,  Colonel  Barttelot,  Mr  Russell 
Gurney,  and  a  few  other  unplaced  Conservatives,  who 
pitched  their  tents  at  a  humble  distance  from  the 
Bauble,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Thursday  was  undoubtedly  a  day  of  general 
acquiescence.  Honourable  members  must  have  expe¬ 
rienced  a  sensation  very  much  like  that  which  boys 
experience  at  school  when  the  head-master  suddenly 
takes  it  into  his  bead  to  make  them  all  change  places. 
The  classes  are  stopped,  the  lessons  are  laid  aside;  petty 
troubles  and  enmities  are  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment.  It  may  be  that  things  will  alter  consi- 
^®^bly  before  the  session  has  concluded  ;  and  that  hos¬ 
tilities  cannot  be  long  delayed  after  Mr  Disraeli  and  his 
colleagues  have  taken  their  seats  a  fortnight  hence.  But 
this  shadow  has  not  yet  fallen  over  the  Parliamentary 
horizon  ;  and  our  present  serenity  must  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  Tories  in  assenting  to 
Hr  Brand’s  re-election.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  the  salute 
ot  the  duellists  before  they  begin  their  encounter; 
hut  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  salute  has  been  given 
With  a  very  good  grace. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  respect  in  which  Thursday’s 
miniature  debate  may  have  been  intended  to  convey  an 
intimation  of  what  wo  are  to  look  for  in  the  current 
session.  Mr  Gladstone’s  presence  on  the  front  Opposi¬ 
tion  bench,  and  his  congratulations  offered  to  the  chair 
on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  party,  were  greeted  by  his 
frien^  with  hearty  tokens  of  satisfaction.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  significance  of  the  cheers  which  wel- 
^med  him  hack  to  the  House  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
Opposition.  The  incident  may  have  been  without  any 
special  importance,  and  the  interpretation  which  has 


been  placed  upon  it  in  some  quarters  may  be  entirely 
ungrounded  and  incorrect ;  but  a  straw  is  enough  to 
show  Low  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  acclamations  of 
his  supporters  would  suffice  to  prove  to  Mr  Gladstone 
how  much  they  desire  and  anticipate  his  continued 
leadership.  We  are  not,  indeed,  sanguine  that  these 
desires  will  be  very  speedily  satisfied.  Mr  Gladstone 
has  much  to  say  and  to  unsay  before  he  could  possibly 
lead  any  more  than  a  small  and  powerless  fraction.  We 
do  not  covet  his  return  to  his  old  position  of  autho¬ 
rity  and  influence  before  he  has  made  a  new  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  adopted  a  more  extended  pro¬ 
gramme  of  reform.  We  believe  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  wffien  his  eager  soul  will  be  once  more 
fired,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  progress,  and  when  he 
will  once  again  lead  the  people  of  England  because  he 
once  again  undertakes  to  carry  out  the  people’s  will. 
Until  he  can  bring  his  mind  to  this  point — until  he  can 
throw  off  the  last  vestiges  of  a  narrow  and  impractic¬ 
able  ecclesiasticism,  which  has  been  up  to  the  present 
moment  the  bane  of  a  great  and  glorious  career — and 
until  he  can  liberate  himself  from  guides  and  counsellors 
who  only  paralyse  and  stnltify  his  genius,  he  must  not 
hope  again  to  shape  and  direct  the  destinies  of  his 
country.  In  the  meantime,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  declaration  from  his  lips  as  the  country  longs  to  hear, 
his  occasional  participation  in  the  debates  of  the  House 
must  be  comparatively  without  significance.  We  are 
content  for  the  moment  to  see  another  occupy  his  place ; 
and  so  long  as  any  victory  which  they  might  achieve  by 
union  and  concession  would  possess  the  character  of 
mere  desultory  skirmishing,  we  shall  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  if  our  representatives  in  Parliament  lay  down 
their  swords  and  their  rifles,  and  leave  things  to  take 
their  coarse. 

Let  Mr  Disraeli,  then,  go  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Every¬ 
body  wants  him  to  have  his  fill  of  office  for  the  next 
year  or  two  ;  nobody  wants  him  to  make  an  egregious 
failure,  or  to  force  the  tramps  of  his  rivals  before  they 
are  ready  for  the  lead.  He  is  where  he  is  by  common 
consent.  He  certainly  conld  not  be  there  without  the 
express  sanction  of  the  Liberal  party.  Never  had  any 
statesman  such  an  easy  coarse  before  him.  He  is  not 
required  to  do  anything,  or  to  say  anything,  or  to  be 
anything.  He  is  not  required  to  legislate,  or  to  reform, 
or  even  to  administrate.  The  cry  of  the  country  is 
simply  for  peace  and  quietness.  We  want  no  tax 
abolished,  no  “  great  measure  ”  propounded,  no  special 
grievance  redressed.  The  less  of  that  sort  of  thing  the 
better.  The  more  Mr  Disraeli  feels  the  pulse  of  the 
nation,  the  more  he  will  perceive  that  sensational  Tory 
Reform  Bills  are  not  likely  to  hit  the  mood  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies.  We  had  a  dose  of  it  in  1867  from  which 
we  have  not  yet  recovered.  The  “  leap  in  the  dark  ” 
has  landed  us  in  a  quagmire,  and  we  are  now  very 
patiently  crawling  out  of  it.  Thanks  to  an  utterly 
inadequate  franchise  and  an  almost  inoperative  ballot, 
the  wheels  of  the  State-coach  have  stuck  in  the  ruts. 
Whilst  the  horses  and  postilion  are  tagging  and  pushing 
at  the  unwieldy  vehicle,  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves 
greatly  about  the  man  who  has  mounted  on  to  the  box. 
He  may  crack  his  whip,  and  fancy  that  he  is  driving 
furiously ;  but  we  know  that  if  his  energy  serves  any 
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useful  pni^iose  it  is  only  to  *  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  start  the  coach  on  its  journey 
again.  The  man  on  the  box  knows  all  this  as  well  as 
the  wisest  of  ns.  It  is  the  cracking  of  the  whip  that  he 
enjoys ;  the  actual  driving  would  not  be  much  to  his 
taste.  Such  considerations  as  these  lead  ns  to  expect 
the  very  minimum  of  legislation  in  the  session  which 
has  now  commenced.  Mr  Disraeli  must  feel  himself 
supremely  independent  of  anything  like  agitations,  or 
deputations,  or  even  expectations.  His  lieutenants  may 
be  weak  enough  to  aim  at  the  satisfying  of  cravings 
and  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
But  the  Premier  himself  has  at  least  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  good  reasons  why  he  should  accept  the 
amenities  of  fate,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  policy  of 
indifi'erenoe. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

People  are  slowly  awaking  as  from  a  dream — a 
strange  confused  dream,  in  which  Tichborne  Claimants 
and  forensic  demagogues  are  shaking  hands,  angry 
publicans  and  alarmed  parsons  are  locked  in  paternal 
embrace,  British  soldiers  are  reaping  glory  and  being 
reaped  by  death  among  the  pestilential  swamps  of 
Africa,  and  British  princes  bringing  one  more  princess 
to  a  land  not  destitute  of  princesses — to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  gaunt  famine  stands  before  them,  and  demands 
the  lives  of  some  millions  of  their  subjects  and  fellow 
human  beings  in  India.  Most  assuredly  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  public  conscience  the  accounts  which 
are  now  coming  in  from  the  stricken  provinces  of  Bengal 
ought  to  rouse  it  into  more  than  wonted  activity. 
Swarms  of  the  dusky  sons  and  daughters  of  India 
whose  government  we  have  taken  into  our  own  hands 
are  threatened  with  starvation,  and  will  starve  if  w'e, 
who  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  paternal 
government,  do  not  feed  our  children.  So  far  as  the 
present  calamity  is  concerned  it  is  the  cruellest  of 
absurdities  to  reason  on  the  assumption  that  those 
whom  we  have  ourselves  taught  dependence  should 
show  the  virtues  of  self-reliance  which  it  takes  genera¬ 
tions  of  self-government  to  breed. 

It  is  the  clear  and  paramount  duty  of  England  to 
rescue  the  starving  myriads  of  Bengal  from  death  by 
hunger,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  producing 
still  greater  evils.  But  can  it  be  done  without  pro¬ 
ducing  those  evils  ?  Some  of  our  contemporaries  seem 
to  be  very  much  exercised  about  this  question.  They 
have  an  indistinct  idea  that  political  economy  would 
have  something  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  then,  what 
is  political  economy  ?  Is  not  its  single  practical  lesson 
the  leaving  alone  of  all  evils  to  right  themselves  by  the 
“  higgling  of  the  market,”  and  the  comforting  ourselves 
for  any  unpleasantness  in  the  process  by  the  occasional 
ejaculation  of  “  supply  and  demand  ?  ”  But  let  us  do 
our  instructors  justice.  They  clearly  see  that  laissez 
faire  will  not  do  in  the  present  instance,  or  at  least  that 
public  sentiment  would  not  tolerate  it ;  so  they  very 
kindly  suggest  that  the  laws  of  the  “hard-hearted” 
science  shall  be  suspended  for  the  nonce.  What  can  be 
more  charming !  Do  we  not,  when  our  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  St  George’s  Channel  prove  restive 
of  Saxon  rule,  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
shall  the  laws  of  the  dismal  science  be  held  more  sacred 
than  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  British  Constitution  ? 
This  is  the  sort  of  scientific  arrogance  against  which  ' 
the  noble  lord  who  is  now  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  lately  cautioned  the  students  of  the  Birk- 
beck  Institution.  Indeed  it  is  whispered,  though  we 
cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  that  he  has  ; 
put  it  to  his  brother  of  the  Tory  Cave  that  the  proper  ' 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  send  over  Governor  Eyre  and 
put  nature  under  martial  law.  If  this  suggestion  is  ' 
acted  on,  we  hope  it  will  be  carried  out  thoroughly.  If  ; 
vigorous  measures  were  taken,  and  the  law  of  arithmetic  i 
and  physiology  were  put  aside,  the  poor  people  of  Bengal  i 
might  bo  fed  with  a  single  grain  of  rice,  or,  better  still,  ' 
do  without  food  altogether. 


Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  how  many  of  what 
are  called  the  educated  classes  fail  to  realise  the  law  of 
causation  than  the  kind  of  talk  we  are  hearing  about 
political  economy  and  famine.  In  the  first  place  they 
extend  maxims  founded  in  part  on  economic  laws  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  any  one  who  knew  their  grounds 
would  not  think  of  applying  them ;  and  then,  finding 
them  inapplicable  or  inexpedient,  credit  economic  science 
with  the  failure.  We  do  not  say  that  the  economist  has 
nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  the  catastrophe  in  Bengal. 
He  has  much  to  say  about  the  methods  of  assuaging  the 
present  distress,  and  more  about  the  means  of  preventing 
similar  disasters  in  future ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  practical 
matters,  be  supplies  only  part  of  the  materials  on  which 
a  judgment  must  be  formed. 

We  have,  fortunately,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  India 
men  whose  capacity  is,  to  say  the  least ,  quite  equal  to 
what  we  have  at  home.  Dord  Northbrook  has  shown 
himself  fully  conversant  with  the  economic  considera¬ 
tions  which  bear  on  the  case,  and  has  accordingly  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  counselled  the  prohibition  of  the 
,  export  of  cereals ;  and  has  quietly  bought  up  nearly  half 
a  million  tons  of  rice.  In  Sir  George  Campbell,  Bengal 
has  one  of  those  enlightened  and  self-sacrificing  admi- 
nistrators  whose  presence  alone  redeems  our  rule  in 
India.  But  notwithstanding  all  that  they  may  do,  the 
suffering  during  the  next  few  months  must  be  very 
great.  The  problem  which  our  Indian  officials  are  called 
upon  to  solve  is  embarrassed  by  all  sorts  of  obstacles— 
physical,  mental,  and  social.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his 
excellent  little  ^ok  on  the  famine,*  vividly  portrays 
the  difficult  circumstances  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bengal  will  have  to  deal.  One  province  alone, 
that  of  Tirhoot,  contains  a  population  of  between  four 
and  five  millions.  Suffering  is  going  oh  there  to  a 
dreadful  extent,  and  “  the  poor  man’s  dearest  friend  ”  has 
in  many  cases  already  been  the  relieving  officer.  But  it  is 
just  in  this  district  that  the  embarrassments  which  dog 
the  movements  of  the  administrator  exist  to  the  greatest 
degree.  The  Government  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  brain 
without  nerves.  It  has  no  means  of  carrying  out  its 
orders  in,  or,  indeed,  of  receiving  accurate  information 
from,  the  more  distant  parts.  The  economical  organi¬ 
sation  is  equally  primitive.  There  are  a  few,  very  few, 
large  arteries  of  commerce ;  but — if  we  may  keep  to  oar 
anatomical  simile — the  capillaries  are  wanting.  These 
two  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  main 
problem  will  be,  not  how  to  procure  food,  but  how  to 
get  it  to  the  starving  peasantry.  But  even  this  does  not 
end  the  difficulty.  When  we  have  brought  food  to  the 
door  of  the  famishing  peasant  we  may  find  that  in 
obedience  to  some  prejudice  of  caste  he  will  refuse  to  eat 
it.  We  read  already  that  the  benevolent  intention  of 
the  Government  to  feed  some  of  the  weaker  labourers 
on  cooked  food  has  been  frustrated  in  this  way.  Good- 
natured  people,  therefore,  who  are  contributing  funds, 
ought  to  learn  that  they  might  just  as  well  throw  their 
money  in  the  sea,  or  send  it  to  the  society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  as  entrast 
its  disposition  to  persons  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  the-  Bengalee  peasantry,  or  who  obey 
their  own  impulses  in  the  matter.  These  sentiments  oi 
caste  may  be  very  ridiculous.  They  naturally  seem  so 
to  us,  for  our  own  feelings  of  the  kind,  which  produce 
the  same  result  year  by  year  of  starving  our  people,  are 
slightly  different  in  pattern.  But  it  is  useless  discussing 
them,  or  ignoring  them,  now.  They  are  as  much  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  those  who  have  to  cope  with 
the  famine  as  the  physical  difficulties  of  transit. 

AVhen,  however,  we  have  done  all  w’e  can  for  the 
millions  who  are  now  threatened  with  starvation,  the 
far  more  important  question  still  remains — what  shall 
we  do  in  order  to  avoid  such  calamities  in  future  ?  If 
is  important  to  notice  that  although,  as  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  remarks,  “if  all  deaths  could  be  traced  to  their 
true  cause,  insufficiency  of  nourishment  would  probably 
be  found  to  be  a  very  common  cause  of  shortened  hfe 

*  The  Impending  Bengal  Famine,  by  the  Right  lion.  Sir  H.  Bartle 
E.  Frere.  John  Murray  and  II.  S.  King  and  Co. 
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in  most  of  the  poprer  localities  in  every  large  city  in 
Europe,”  still  wo  Lave  been  able  for  the  most  part  to 
get  rid  of  that  more  dramatic  form  of  starvation  in 
which  people  die  in  their  thousands  from  an  absolute 
want  of  food.  How  is  this  ?  Much,  no  doubt,  is  due  to 
our  better  methods  of  production  and  large  accumu¬ 
lation  of  capital.  But  still  more  is  due  to  the  adoption 
throughout  our  economic  system  of  what  may  be  called 
the  principle  of  insurance.  Good  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  habits  of  saving  enable  us  to  spread  our  losses 
over  a  greater  area  in  space  and  time.  We  do  not 
depend  for  our  bread  upon  the  yield  of  one  particular 
season  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  own 
homes.  We  do  not  rely  upon  a  single  crop.  Our 
agriculture  is  of  the  most  varied  description ;  and, 
accordingly,  though  much  inconvenience  may  be  caused 
by  the  failure  of  some  important  article,  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  cause  which  has  worked  evil  in  this 
direction  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  plenty  in 
another.  In  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  is  very  different.  The  teeming  population  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  the  produce  of  a  crop  whose 
success  depends  on  a  sufficiency  of  rain  within  a  single 
fortnight ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  isolation  in  which 
they  exist  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  doubts  whether  “there 
is  a  single  well-ascertained  instance  of  any  famine  in 
Asia  so  extensive  that  there  ^  w’ere  not  within  what  we 
should,  in  Europe,  call  reasonable  reach,  crops  sufficient, 
if  they  could  have  been  transported,  to  have  fed  the 
starving  in  the  adjoining  countries.” 

Famines  are,  in  fact,  local  and  temporary.  Those 
who  desire  to  see  how  they  may  be  avoided  in  India  may 
read  the  description,  by  the  authority  we  have  before 
quoted,  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Deccan. 
Formerly  that  district  was  frequently  ravaged  by  famine, 
now  this  is  almost  impossible.  A  good  system  of  land 
tenure,  in  which  the  cultivator  holds  his  land  of  the 
State,  at  a  rental  reassessed  every  thirty  years,  improved 
means  of  intercommunication,  and  the  diffusion  of  educa¬ 
tion,  have  made  the  Deccan  a  prosperous  and  secure 
community  of  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  better 
organisation  of  the  Government  which  preceded  it.  We 
have  a  fearful  responsibility  with  respect  to  India. 
Englishmen  have  no  right  there  at  all  except  it  be  to 
lead  its  people  along  the  road  of  civilisation  and  self- 
government.  Our  eflbrt  ought  to  be  to  make  our  mission 
there  a  temporary  one,  to  gradually  introduce  the  better 
educated  portion  of  the  natives  to  a  share  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  widen  this  share  till  the  need  of  all  inter¬ 
ference  on  our  part  is  gone.  This  is  a  policy  which  it 
might  take  a  century  or  more  to  carry  out ;  but  it  is  the 
only  justifiable  one,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  will 
permanently  banish  such  disasters  as  that  which  is  now 
fast  spreading  over  the  fair  province  of  Bengal. 

J.  H.  Levy. 


LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  TICHBORNE  CASE. 

The  verdict  that  stripped  that  jay,  Mr  Arthur  Orton, 
of  his  borrowed  plumes  was  received  by  all  who  are 
concerned  for  the  administration  of  the  law  with  a  feeling 
of  intense  relief.  In  addition  to  the  risk  from  accidental 
illness  of  a  juryman,  there  was  the  horrible  fear  that 
some  stupid  or  pig-headed  juryman  might  by  his 
obstinacy  render  the  whole  trial  abortive.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  not  insensible  to  that  danger,  and  he 
impressed  strongly,  in  his  closing  sentences,  the  duty  of 
each  juror  to  seek  unanimity  with  his  fellows.  He, 
indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  the  jury  did  not 
agree  in  this  case,  it  would  be  a  powerful  argument  for  a 
change  in  the  system.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the 
superior  authority  of  a  unanimous  judgment  by  a 
jury ;  but  the  requirement  of  complete  agreement  is  a 
daily  cause  of  failure  of  justice,  and  of  ruinous  expense 
to  unfortunate  litigants.  To  alter  the  law,  if  there  had 
been  a  failure  in  the  Tichbome  Case,  would  have  been  a 
ludicrous,  but,  unhappily,  only  too  characteristic  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  English  legislation  ;  the  sage  plan  of  locking 


the  stable  door  when  the  steed  has  been  stolen.  In  this 
case  a  great  scandal  has  happily  been  avoided,— no 
thanks  to  the  law,  for  if  Luie’s  antecedents  had  not  been 
discovered,  even  the  most  hopeful  might  have  dreaded 
the  result.  It  is  shocking  to  think  what  enormous- 
mischief  might  have  been  caused  by  one  determined  and 
unscrupulous  perjurer. 

But  the  main  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  trial  of 
Arthur  Orton  lie  in  a  somewhat  different  direction.  In 
the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  real 
crime  he  committed  is  not  an  offence  according  to  the 
law  of  England,  and  it  was  only,  so  to  speak,  by  a  side-- 
wind  that  Arthur  Orton  was  brought  within  the  meshes 
of  the  criminal  law  ;  that,  after  all,  the  utmost  punish¬ 
ment  which  the  law  could  give  him  fell  far  short,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  of  what  he  deserved,  and,  still 
more,  that  but  for  a  mere  accident  in  the  procedure  the- 
punishment  would  only  have  been  half  of  the  present 
inadequate  sentence.  The  real  crime  of  Arthur  Orton 
was  personation  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  large  property 
to  which  he  was  not  .entitled.  This  is  fraud  of  a  most 
serious  kind,  far  worse  than  ordinary  cases  of  forgery, 
and  one  that  ought,  in  its  worst  phases,  to  meet  with 
the  severest  punishment.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  systematic  code  of  criminal  law,  there  is  a 
blank,  a  lacuna  where  we  should  find  the  crime  of  per-- 
sonation.  If  Orton  could  have  avoided  an  appearance  in 
the  witness-box  and  have  kept  his  hands  from  affidavits, 
he  could  not  have  been  tried  on  the  present  charge,  and 
justice  would  have  been  baulked  of  its  victim.  No 
doubt  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  but  the  punishment  for  that  is 
even  less  commensurate  with  his  offence  than  the 
punishment  of  perjury.  It  was  the  proceeding  of  his 
solicitor  by  a  suit  in  Chancery  that  enabled  the  Court 
to  give  him  seven  years  for  his  perjury  there,  and  other 
seven  for  his  perjury  in  the  Common  Pleas.  If  Mr 
Holmes  had  in  the  first  instance  brought  an  ejectment 
suit  in  the  Common  Pleas,  Arthur  Orton  would  have 
escaped  with  seven  years*  penal  servitude. 

These  points  are  not  insignificant,  but  they  cannot 
often  recur ;  personation  always  must  be  a  rare  offence^ 
and  by  the  exposure  of  the  Claimant  will  be  made  rarei- 
than  ever.  The  great  trial  at  bar  would  be  of  little 
value  if  it  had  no  other  lessons.  It  has,  however,  most 
important  lessons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  trial 
ranging  over  such  a  vast  multitude  of  facts  must  have 
been  a  severe  test  of  our  criminal  procedure.  The  fact 
that  the  juiy  were  able,  without  hesitation,  to  find  a 
unanimous  voi*dict  is  the  best  proof  that  the  system  has 
not  broken  down;  but  the  question  may  be  argued, 
could  not  the  same  result  have  been  attained  more 
cheaply  and  expeditiously,  and  without  creating  a  block 
in  legal  business  ?  The  theory  of  our  criminal  procedure 
now  is  (it  was  not  so  always)  that  the  truth  is  to  be 
discovered  by  a  kind  of  battle,  in  which  the  forces  for 
the  prosecution  and  the  defence  are  mustered  and 
brought  into  conflict,  subject  to  a  number  of  rules 
intended  to  secure  fair  play  between  the  belligerents. 
The  oldest  theory  of  criminal  procedure  was  that  the 
truth  was  to  be  discovered,  not  by  a  forensic  and 
bloodless  contest,  but  by  a  real  fight  between  two  living 
combatants,  present  in  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  The 
newer  theory  is  not  derived  by  hereditaiy  descent  from, 
the  older,  for  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  our 
law  when  a  prisoner  could  not  call  counsel  to  his  defence, 
nor  have  his  witnesses  examined  on  oath,  the  theory  being 
that  the  court  and  prosecutors  could  have  no  motive 
except  to  elicit  the  truth.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  French 
judicial  procedure,  and  it  appears  to  have  the  advantage 
over  ours  of  seeking  its  object  by  direct  and  certain, 
instead  of  indirect  and  uncertain  means.  In  our  conten¬ 
tious  system,  the  truth  may  not  be  elicited,  unless  the  rival 
parties  are  commanded  with  equal  skill,  and  unless  both 
have  the  means  of  bringing  up  their  forces  when  wanted. 
Now  it  was  the  constant  complaint  of  Dr  Kenealy  that 
his  army,  numerically  great,  was  in  danger  of  breaking 
down  from  want  of  the  means  of  transport,  and  the 
judges  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  by 
recommending  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
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witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  system, 
which  throws  on  responsible  officials  the  duty  of  eliciting 
the  truth,  seems  to  aim  directly  at  the  truth,  which 
under  ours  can  only  be  reached  indirectly,  if  at  all.  But 
this  defect  is  only  in  appearance.  In  truth,  the  con¬ 
tentious  system  is  the  only  possible  system.  Whatever 
protestations  may  be  made,  the  persons  who  inquire 
into  crimes  inevitably  come  very  soon  to  take  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  they  are  virtually  counsel  for  the  prosecution  or 
the  defence.  The  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  once  it 
takes  up  a  position,  is  to  accommodate  all  things  to 
itself,  to  ignore  facts  hostile  to  it,  and  to  magnify  facts 
favourable  to  it.  The  prisoner,  of  course,  will  always  do 
his  utmost  to  make  himself  appear  innocent,  whether  he 
is  or  not.  As  the  contentious  spirit  is  therefore  certain 
to  develope  itself,  the  wisest  course  is  not  to  ignore  it, 
but  to  recognise  it  and  regulate  it. 

In  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  criminal 
procedure  is  the  rule  that  neither  side  can  cross-examine 
or  contradict  its  own  witnesses.  The  witnesses  are 
assumed  to  be  marched  under  hostile  banners,  and  each, 
it  is  taken,  is  faithful  to  his  flag.  To  allow  a  general  to 
treat  his  own  men  as  on  the  enemy’s  side  would,  it  is 
obvious,  introduce  endless  confusion.  The  rule  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  is  occasionally  productive  of  grave  incon¬ 
venience.  A  witness  may  know  some  facts  of  essential 
value,  but  he  may  be  ready  to  swear  to  others  that  are 
not  true,  or  lie  may  be  able  to  tell  other  facts  that  are 
true,  but  are  inconvenient  to  the  side  that  would  wish 
to  call  him.  The  prosecution  did  not  produce  Charles 
Orton,  because  he  had  been  in  the  pay  of  both  sides! 
Dr  Kenealy,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  kept  back 
the  two  sisters  of  Orton,  Moore,  and  Baigent,  and  he 
would  certainly  have  exercised  a  wise  discretion  if 
ho  had  also  kept  back  Bulpett.  The  jury,  no  doubt, 
inferred  that  what  these  witnesses  would  tell  would  not 
be  altogether  in  favour  of  Dr  Kenealy ’s  client,  but  that 
inference  is  neither  so  precise  nor  satisfactory  as  would 
have  been  the  actual  testimony  of  the  persons  them¬ 
selves,  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Haw'kins  could  not  call 
them,  because  he  could  not  cross-examine  them  or  con¬ 
tradict  them  if  they  told  untruths.  One  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  is  that  counsel  should  have  power  to  cross- 
examine  or  contradict,  if  necessary,  their  own  witnesses. 
At  present,  by  leave  of  a  judge,  a  counsel  may  cross- 
examine  his  own  witness;  but  this  power  is  rarely 
exercised,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  must  be  very 
difficult  to  judge,  before  a  witness  has  spoken,  whether 
the  witness  should  be  treated  as  “  hostile  ”  or  not.  It 
would  seem  a  much  safer  remedy  to  give  the  judge  the 
power  of  requiring  the  attendance  of  any  witness  who 
ought  to  be  called,  and  whom  neither  side  would  call. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  parties  would  take  advantage 
of  the  rule,  in  order  to  get  a  more  favourable  impression, 
when  they  know  that  a  witness  is  on  their  side.  But 
the  true  answer  is — the  discretion  of  the  presiding 
judge.  That  difficulty  may  bo  safely  left  with  the 
judge;  and  if  a  party  neglected  to  call  a  favourable 
witness  in  order  to  get  the  prestige  of  the  judge’s  doing 
so,  ho  would  in  all  probability  find  himself  woefully 
disappointed.  If  the  Judges  had  po.ssessed  this  power 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  very  likely  that  Dr 
Kenealy  would  have  had  to  throw  up  the  sponge,  and 
the  trial  might  have  been  shortened  by  six  weeks. 

There  were  several  other  occasions  in  the  Tichborne 
trial  when  a  different  state  of  the  law  w’ould  have  been 
highly  beneficial.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
evidence  taken  on  commission  in  Chili  and  Australia 
could  not  be  read  at  the  trial.  There  is  very  much 
doubtless  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  rule  that  requires 
all  evidence  in  criminal  cases  to  be  taken  in  court,  but 
every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  the  present  case'  was 
surely  an  exception.  But  whatever  diflference  of  opinion 
may  exist  upon  that,  there  can  hardly  be  any  as  to  the 
rule  that  gave  Dr  Kenealy  an  opportunity  for  his  mean 
and  cowardly  attack  on  Lord  Bellew.  Obviously  the 
question  of  Lord  Bellew’s  relation  with  a  lady  could 
not  properly  be  discussed  as  an  episode  of  an  already 
overweighted  trial ;  and  even  supposing  as  gp*eat  a 


degree  of  turpitude  as  is  common,  the  facts,  whatever 
they  were,  could  not  seriously  affect  the  credit  of  Lord 
Bellew.  In  the  interests  of  justice,  it  is  often  necessarv 
to  make  cruel  and  scarifying  exposures  of  sins,  but 
unless  required  by  the  higher  demands  of  the  law 
nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  to  take  advan! 
tage  of  a  man’s  appearance  in  the  witness-box  to  wound 
and  shake  his  reputation.  The  obvious  tendency  of  such 
conduct  as  Dr  Kenealy ’s  is  to  frustrate  the  ends  of 
justice;  for  can  we  suppose  that  Lord  Bellew  would 
have  told  what  he  knew,  if  he  had  foreseen  that  the 
opportunity  would  be  selected  to  destroy  his  reputation  ? 
Up  to  this  time,  the  rule  of  law  has  been  tempered  by  the 
gentlemanly  feeling  of  the  bar.  Serjeant  Ballantine 
did  not  insult  Lord  Bellew.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  honour  of  the  bar  is  not  a  sufficient  protection  to  a 
witness;  and  the  time  has  come  when  it  will  probably 
be  felt  that  some  restraint  must  be  placed  on  the  power 
of  turning  the  witness-box  into  a  thumbscrew  for 
extorting  information  to  gratify  scandal  and  private 
malignity.  The  simplest  course  would  be  to  give  a  judge 
power  to  disallow  all  questions  affecting  a  witness’s 
character,  where  the  answer  would  not  directly  and 
unequivocally  shake  the  credit  of  the  witness.  To 
expose  the  faults  and  sins  of  a  witness  is  an  evil,  to 
allow  an  untrustworthy  person  to  give  evidence  is  an 
evil ;  and  there  ought  to  be  some  authority  to  decide 
which,’  in  a  given  case,  is  the  greater  evil.  For  that 
task,  the  judge  alone  is  competent.  We  trust,  then, 
that  the  defects  in  our  law  that  have  been  so  painfully 
illustrated  in  the  Tichborne  case  may  now  be  removed; 
and  it  will  be  no  slight  compensation  for  its  tediousness 
and  expense,  if  witnesses  henceforth  are  protected  from 
insult,  and  the  judge  has  power  to  call  witnesses  whom 
neither  side  will  call,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary  for 
the  proper  discovery  of  the  truth.  W.  A.  Hunter. 


THE  MORAL  OF  THE  ASHANTEE  WAR. 

If  we  may  trust  the  latest  despatches  and  telegrams 
which  have  reached  us  from  Cape  Coast  by  way  of 
Madeira,  the  principal  causes  of  our  late  anxiety  as  to 
the  fate  of  General  Wolseley  and  his  army  are  removed. 
Not  only  has  Coomassie  been  taken,  but  it  would  now 
appear  to  be  certain  that  the  general  has  acted  with 
such  caution  and  foresight  as  the  occasion  required. 
Why  w'e  should  ever  have  conceived  it  possible  that  he 
should  run  an  imminent  risk  of  being  cut  to  pieces  on 
his  homeward  march  for  lack  of  previsions  which  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  at  once  to  the  most  inexperience 
amongst  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  is  true  that  he 
might  have  told  us  in  the  first  instance  that  he  had 
taken  every  necessary  step  to  insure  the  safety  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  forces;  but  it  would  not  strike  him  as  in 
any  way  necessary ;  and  a  correspondent  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  has  reminded  us  that  we  owe  him  the  confidence 
which  he  evidently  expected  from  ns.  At  all  events  we 
know  by  this  time  that  he  has  garrisoned  a  line  of  forts 
between  Coomassie  and  Prahsu,  and  that  he  has  taken 
such  guarantees  and  hostages  in  the  capital  itself  as 
appeared  to  him  sufficient.  It  may  be  that  not  even  the 
custody  of  the  king  and  his  principal  generals  and 
friends  was  absolutely  sufficient  tp  prevent  the  expedi* 
tion  from  being  harassed  on  its  march  back  to  the  Prah ; 
but  we  are  not  justified  in  continuing  to  fear  lest  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  should  have  omitted  to  take  such  pre¬ 
cautions  as  commended  themselves  to  him.  For  our 
own  part  we  expect  every  moment  to  hear  that  our 
troops  are  once  more  safely  back  in  the  Protectorate. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  subsequent  treacheiy 
of  Coffee  Calcalli,  attempted  or  perpetrated  after  the 
date  of  Sir  Garnet’s  last  despatches,  contributed  to  the 
General’s  determination  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty. 
We  shall  not  have  long  to  w'ait  for  news  of  a  more 
explicit  nature. 

As  soon  as  the  country  shall  have  been  completely 
relieved  of  its  anxiety  in  this  respect,  we  shall  begm 
to  occupy  ourselves  about  the  honours  due  to  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  and  about  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  The 
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first  of  these  qnestions  will  be  as  simple  and  as  pleasant 
to  deal  with  as  the  last  will  be  unpleasant  and  difficult. 
The  Ashantee  Expeditiorv  may  compare  very  favoarably 
with  that  which  we  undertook  against  King  Theodore, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  consider  the  causes  which  brought 
it  about,  or  the  bloodshed  by  which  it  has  been  accom¬ 
panied.  The  obstacles  to' be  overcome  have  been  quite 
as  serious,  the  heroism  of  the  soldiers  has  been  quite  as 
marked,  the  resistance  of  our  enemies  has  reflected  a 
trreater  glory  upon  their  conquerors,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  has,  proportionately  with  the  work  accomplished, 
been  decidedly  less.  Indeed,  if  we  cculd  for  a  moment 
for<»et  that  the  Government  in  w'hom  we  trusted  had 
involved  us  in  a  hateful  war  without  any  sufficient  cause 
or  justification,  we  might  see  good  reason  to  congratu¬ 
late  them  on  the  choice  of  their  general,  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  on  the  final 
success  of  the  expedition.  But  we  cannot  forget  such 
a  damning  fact,  and  we  are  therefore  by  no  means  dis¬ 
posed  to  overlook  either  the  blunders  which  have  been 
committed  or  the  waste  of  money  which  has  been 
brought  about.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  make  any 
close  approximation  to  the  amount  of  this  waste.  It 
has  of  course  been  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
Administration  to  require  a  precise  statement  of  the 
expenses  hitherto  incurred ;  and  the  result  of  this 
inquiry  will  doubtless  be  made  public  in  the  debate 
which  must  speedily  take  place  in  Parliament.  A 
reasonable  computation  may  then  be  made  of  the  entire 
amount  to  which  the  British  taxpayer  will  be  liable  on 
the  score  of  this  criminal  escapade.  VVe  fear  that  it 
will  eat  very  far  into  Mr  Gladstone’s  vaunted  five 
millions.  We  greatly  fear  that  when  the  balance  of  the 
Alabama  indemnity  and  the  cost  of  the  war  have  been 
paid,  there  will  be  a  purely  chimerical  surplus  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  that,  so  far  from  a  remission  of  the  Income 
Tax  being  probable.  Air  Disraeli  will  have  to  resort  to 
some  new  method  of  raising  the  wind  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  most  modest  demands  of  his  most  moderate  sup¬ 
porters.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  striven  hard  to  wipe 
out  the  stains  of  our  overbearing  conduct  by  the  bril¬ 
liance  and  completeness  of  his  victory ;  but  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  contractors’  claims  will  go  far  to  obliterate 
the  glories  of  Amoaful  and  Coomassie. 

There  is  surely  a  le.sson  in  all  this  which  we  cannot 
fail  to  understand,  and  which  will  be  drawn  oat  and 
applied  by  every  one  who  is  not  blinded  or  indifferent. 
How  many  are  there  in  this  country  who  honestly  and 
candidly  believe  that  we  had  a  right  to  go  to  war  with 
Ashantee,  or  rather,  to  put  the  matter  on  its  proper 
footing,  that  we  w'cre  justified  in  entering  upon  the 
coarse  which  almost  necessarily  led  up  to  this  war? 
Our  first  bargain  with  the  Dutch,  our  assumption  of  the 
Protectorate  against  the  formal  protest  of  the  natives, 
our  scornful  repudiation  of  King  Coffee’s  claims  and 
neglect  of  his  wishes  and  representations,  onr  subse¬ 
quent  high-handed  repression  of  the  discontent  of  the 
Coast  tribes,  and  our  complete  destruction  of  the 
Ashantee  commerce  at  its  principal  outlet,  the  absence 
of  such  a  conciliatory  spirit  on  our  part  as  might  have 
assuaged  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  and  made  him  an 
ally  iustead  of  an  enemy,  and  the  final  resort  to  violence, 
ending  in  the  lamentable  bloodshed  of  the  last  few 
months — all  these  things  taken  together  constitute  a 
blot  oil  our  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  for  which  the 
outgoing  Government  is  entirely  responsible,  and  which 
IS  enough  in  itself  to  rob  Lords  Granville  and  Kim¬ 
berley,  and  even  Mr  Gladstone,  of  their  title  to  fame. 
The  mischief  lies  not  so  much  in  the  lack  of  diplomacy 
ns  in  the  miserable  recourse  to  the  hateful  expedient  of  j 
war.  We  can  understand  the  appeal  to  arms  >vhen  i 
every  other  kind  of  appeal  has  failed,  and  when  the  I 
alternative  is  dishonour  or  national  effacement.  We 
can  readily  believe  that,  for  nations  as  for  individuals, 
there  are  circumstances  from  which  there  is  no  whole-  j 
some  or  endurable  issue  save  that  of  war.  But  war 
'Without  an  attempt  at  conciliation — war  without  justice  i 
or  honour — war  with  undisciplined  savages — aggressive 
war!  This,  we  confess,  is  a  matter  which,  whatever  its  j 
results,  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  a  pride  in,  or  to  make  | 


a  boast  of.  The  mere  fact  that  we  arc  compelled  to  feel 
proud  of  the  cool  and  gallant  Wolseley,  the  heroic 
Black  Watch,  the  dashing  naval  brigade,  in  short  of 
every  single  Englishman  who  has  borne  his  part  in  the 
expedition,  is  demoralising.  Our  first  lack  of  justifica¬ 
tion  vitiates  all  that  came  afterwards ;  and  not  even  the 
ceaseless  treachery  and  savagery  of  the  savages  are 
sufficient  to  tarn  the  gigantic  blunder  into  a  genuine 
subject  for  congratulation.  For  Englishmen  to  win  battle.s 
is  nothing  new  or  remarkable.  We  can  do  that  without 
going  out  of  our  way  to  drive  back  hordes  of  Asbantees ; 
we  can  do  that  quite  often  enough  with  a  full  measure 
of  right  on  our  side.  We  never  doubted  that  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  would  march  straight  into  Coomassie 
and  straight  back  to  the  ccast  again ;  but  what  doe.s 
concern  us  even  more  than  the  fate  of  Englishmen  is 
the  honour  of  England ;  and  this,  we  cannot  doubt  it, 
has  been  in  jeopardy.  It  is  at  best,  perhaps,  no  ea.sy 
thing  to  imagine  a  perfectly  honourable  war;  but  a  war 
such  as  that  w’hich  we  have  been  waging  with  the  King 
of  Ashantee  is  neither  perfectly  honourable  nor  in  anv 
way  justifiable  or  serviceable.  It  is  that  xvorst  of  aU 
crimes,  a  criminal  blander;  and,  we  regret  that  we 
should  have  to  say  it,  it  is  the  blunder  of  a  Liberal  and 
peace-loving  Administration.  L.  S. 


GAAIE  LAWS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

“  It’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,”  says  the  old 
adage.  Probably  one  of  the  narrowest  and  dirtiest  lanes 
— a  very  slough  of  despond,  as  John  Bunyan  might 
have  called  it — that  ever  ran  through  a  civilised  and  free 
country,  are  the  English  Game  Laws.  We  may,  however, 
conclude  that  we  have  at  last  come  to  their  “  turning,” 
for  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  two 
traditional  parties  which  have  tor  near  two  hundred 
years  played  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  the  affairs 
of  the  people  of  England  have  agreed  together  to  main¬ 
tain  and  perpetuate  these  laws  in  the  interest  of  the 
governing  classes.  Nay,  w’hen  the  last  serious  onslaught 
was  made  upon  these  oppressive  and  mischievous  sta¬ 
tutes,  more  than  fivo-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  found  itself  compelled 
in  its  report,  as  a  matter  of  common  decency,  to 
advocate  certain  changes  in  the  code,  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  and  both  the  recognised  political 
parties  in  them,  not  merely  took  no  notice  of  these 
recommendations  for  sixteen  years,  but  then,  in  the 
year  1862,  as  if  to  show  the  cordiality  of  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  people — for  the  “residuum”  probably 
who  decline  to  wear  the  livery  of  either  faction — they 
passed  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act,  which  turned  the 
rural  police  into  assistant  game-keepers  and  game- 
watchers  for  the  game-preservers,  offered  a  direct  insult 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  imposed  an  additional 
burden  on  the  ratepayers.  This  last  fact  is  most 
remarkable,  preceding  as  it  did  by  only  a  few  years  the 
feverish  excitement  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation, 
which  led  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
breaking  through  for  once  the  hide- bound  prejudices 
and  drilled  votes  of  party,  to  demand  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Government  of  the  day  to  its  alleged 
inequalities  and  injustices.  It  was  curious;  for  the 
county  members  must  have  known  that  they  were 
throwing  upon  the  Tenant  Farmers  an  increased  charge 
for  providing  at  their  expense  a  more  complete  means 
of  pre.servation  for  the  very  animals  which  preyed  upon 
their  crops,  that  they  were  diminishing  the  nation  a 
supply  of  food,  and  giving  a  sort  of  foretaste  of  those 
Communistic  theories  which,  calamitous  as  appear  to 
have  been  their  results  in  some  foreign  countries,  have 
never  yet  gained  a  footing  amongst  the  English  people, 
with  W'hom  respect  for  law,  and  respect  for  the  rights 
and  the  property  of  others,  has  been,  as  it  wrere,  almost 
a  law  of  their  nature. 

Let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  the  attempt  to 
get  up  a  case  for  a  “  saviour  of  society  ”  in  England  by 
any  alleged  tendency  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others 
is  as  unjust  as  it  is  childish.  Our  whole  history  gives 
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the  lie  to  such  a  charge.  The  only  symptom  of  Com- 
jjjanism  in  Kuglish  history  hitherto,  as  fur  as  we  know, 
is  the  impunity  with  which  the  owners  of  laud  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  devoured  the  crops  of  their  tenants  with  their 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  let  their  ravages  extend  far 
l>eyond  their  own  estates  to  other  lands,  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  which  owed  them  no  allegiance ;  and  with 
which  the  owners  of  unenclosed  deer  forests  in  Scotland 
have,  after  the  manner  of  the  “  capitaineries'*  in  France 
before  the  Revolution,  allowed  the ‘deer  to  extend  their 
depredations  far  and  wide. 

Some  of  the  less  wise  of  our  censors  have  charged 
Game- Law  abolitionists  with  being  Communists  and 
Republicans  in  disguise ;  and  the  wiser  ones  amongst 
them  have  warned  us  that  the  political  arrangements  of 
England  are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  destinies 
of  the  hare.  We  suspect  they  are  totally  wrong. 
The  very  woi^thlessness  of  the  Game  Laws  for  any 
useful  purpose,  except  it  be  to  pander  to  the  pas¬ 
times  of  a  class,  gives  them  a  very  peculiar  poliL*cal 
signiheanoe.  The  discussion  of  the  Game  Laws  for 
years,  the  dogged  resistance  of  both  factions  to  their 
repeal  or  amendment, — “  The  Law  of  the  Suspect,’*  set 
up  ill  1862,  under  the  title  of  the  Poaching  Prevention 
Act,  which  a  Scotch  Chief  Constable  would  expand  into 
a  “  Law  of  Suspected  of  being  Suspect,” — giving  power 
to  stop  a  man  whom  you  believe  to  be  going  to  lands 
on  which  there  is  game,  as  can  now  be  done  with 
one  who  is  coming  from  them  : — all  this  proves  far  more 
eflectually  than  any  purely  political  question  that  these 
two  parties  are  really  one  and  the  same  aristocracy  or  oli¬ 
garchy  under  different  names,  bent  upon  their  own  objects, 
who  are  good  enough  to  do  the  business  of  the  people  of 
England,  after  their  own,  for  a  consideration.  Between 
them,  in  addition  to  maintaining  the  Game  Laws,  they 
have  refused  to  recognise  the  Government  of  Spain  for 
many  months,  till  it  has  sunk  under  difficulties  needlessly 
increased  ;  they  allow  some  sort  of  agent  to  be  main¬ 
tained  on  the  part  of  England  at  the  Vatican,  in  addition 
to  our  Embassy  to  the  Italian  Government,  whoso  diffi¬ 
culties  in  carrying  out  the  great  conception  of  Cavour 
cannot  fail  to  bo  indefinitely  increased  thereby ;  and, 
being  now  pretty  evenly  balanced,  they  have  let  us 
“  drift  ”  into  this  Ashantee  war. 

“The  conies  are  a  feeble  folk,”  but  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  they  may  not,  like  the  mouse  in  the  fable,  play 
an  important  part  in  setting  the  British  lion  free  from 
the  thraldom  to  w'hich  he  has  so  long  been  subiected. 

F.  A.'^M.  G. 


THE  NEW  TYRANNY  AND  THE  NEW 
EMANCIPATION. 

.. 

In  the  following  articles  w'e  shall  endeavour  to  con- 
tiibute  to  the  reunion  of  the  Party  of  Progress 
by  placing  before  our  readers  some  of  the  essential 
conditions  and  means  of  progress,  side  by  side  with 
that  new  species  of  legislation  which  runs  directly 
counter  to  them.  Our  recent  legislation  is  marked 
by  a  constant  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  State 
and  the  powers  of  the  executive,  with  a  corresponding 
multiplication  of  restrictions  on  personal  liberty.  Con¬ 
sidered  politically,  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  mnnicipal 
and  domestic  life  of  the  community ;  considered 
morally  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  moral  life  of  the 
people,  less  obvious  perhaps,  but  not  less  real.  It  is  in 
the  latter  and  all-important  aspect  we  now  regard  it. 
And  we  are  led  to  dwell  with  special  emphasis  on  laws 
ot  this  character,  which  have  been,  or  aro  likely  to  be 
imposed  by  men  on  women,  affecting  the  moral  relation 
between  the  sexes,  and  restricting  the  sphere  of  women’s 
responsibility  and  their  title  to  influence.  For  we  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  prove,  not  only  that  these  are  two  of 
the  chief  means  of  progress  possessed  by  our  generation, 
but  that  they  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 
And  if  this  be  so,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Party  of 
Progress  inust  depend  upon  a  consistent  adoption  of 
both,  in  principle  and  practice.  It  is  no  accident  that 


that  party  has  hitherto  taken  Liberty  for  its  name  and 
title,  and  that  its  victorious  measures  have  been  measures 
of  emancipation,  in  the  industrial,  the  political,  and  the- 
religious  sphere.  No  more  is  the  present  wreck  of  that 
party  an  accident.  It  is  disunited  because  it  has  abjured 
liberty,  not  so  much  by  postponing  new'  steps  in  eman¬ 
cipation,  as  by  its  own  repeated  and  deliberate  offences 
against  liberty. 

In  the  memorable  manifesto  in  which  Mr  Gladstone 
sought  to  reunite  his  party,  he  displayed  a  blindness  to 
the  causes  of  its  disunion  which  in  many  minds  will 
temper  gratitude  with  bitter  regret.  We  do  not  merely 
refer  to  the  narrowness  of  his  political  forecast.  What 
we  deplore  is  the  fact  that  he  thought  to  save  the  Liberal 
party  by  an  appeal  from  its  great  tradition  to  a  boast 
and  a  bribe  of  pecuniary  profit — that,  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  that  party,  he  resorted  to  a  coiipj  w’hich  could 
but  succeed  in  stifling  the  deeper  utterances  of  the 
popular  voice  amid  the  disputes  of  taxpayers— that  he 
could  not  or.  would  not  hear  in  those  utterances  the 
warning  voice  of  liberty,  each  response  to  which  would 
have  been  as  the  breath  of  political  life.  That  there  is 
a  violent  and  increasing  impulse  towards  the  legislation 
we  have  indicated  is  manifest  from  the  prodigious  crop 
of  restrictive  and  repressive  measures  which  encumbered 
the  last  Parliament.  We  may  refer,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  this  general  criticism,  to  portions  of  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  Act,  the  Pedlars  Act,  the  Act  for  the  Protection 
of  Infant  Life,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  the 
Habitual  Drunkards  Bill,  the  Public  Prosecutors  Bill, 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Prevention  Bill,  the  inadequate  amendment  of  the  40th 
section  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  o4th  section  of  the 
Marine  Mutiny  Act,  the  Factory  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
the  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill,  portions  of  the  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Births  and  Deaths  Bill,  the  Master  and 
Servants  Act,  and  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  the  rejection 
of  proposals  in  favour  of  advancing  the  age  up  to  which 
the  persons  of  female  children  are  protected  by  law.  An 
organised  opposition  to  these  and  .similar  laws  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Vigilance  Association,  founded  some 
years  ago  upon  the  same  basis  which  it  is  the  object  of 
these  articles  to  establish — libert}',  and  the  progressive 
influence  of  women ;  the  interdependence  of  which  is 
forcibly  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association — “the  defence  of  personal  rights,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  law  in  points  wherein  it  is  injurious 
to  women.” 

We  may  cite  some  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
Association  has  grounded  its  antagonism.  They  are 
these : — 

1.  That  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal 
liberty  should  in  no  case  be  violated  by  the  legislature. 

2.  That  the  imposition,  direct  or  indirect,  of  excep¬ 
tional  burdens  or  restrictions  on  any  particular  section 
of  the  community  should  be  jealously  avoided. 

3.  That  the  multiplication  of  criminal  offences  should 
be  regarded  as  in  itself  a  certain  cause  of  future  crime 
and  permanent  demoralisation  ;  and  that  the  treatment  of 
any  acts  as  criminal,  which  are  not  in  themselves 
necessarily  such,  should  be  avoided  with  the  utmost 
possible  consistency. 

4.  That  any  law  should  be  considered  ineffectual 
and  suicidal  which  tends  to  annihilate  in  the  criminal 
the  hope  of  social  reinstatement. 

5.  That  the  laws  of  the  nation  should  in  no  case,  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  tend  to  counteract  those  means 
of  prevention  in  which  the  general  judgment  of  society 
confides. 

6.  That,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust  vested  in 
Parliament  and  its  duty  to  the  unrepresented,  in  all 
domestic  or  social  legislation  in  which  the  interests  of 
women  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  the  ascer¬ 
tained  sentiments  of  women  should  guide  and  restrain 
the  Legislature,  and  that,  where  moral  considerations 
enter  into  the  subject  of  legislation,  whether  immediately 
or  remotely,  the  standard  generally  adopted  by  women, 
as  well  as  that  of  men,  should  be  carefully  and  respect¬ 
fully  regarded. 

When  laws  are  made  in  contravention  of  these  princi- 
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pies  they  mnst  involve  on  the  one  hand  an  nndae 
reliance  on  the  State;  on  the  other  hand  an  undue 
exercise  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  result 
of  this  twofold  tendency  is  to  deaden  the  sense  of  moral 
freedom  and  responsibility,  and  to  paralyse  the  moral 
forces,  which  are  supplanted  by  physical  force.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  examine  this  spirit,  which 
has  so  recently  started  up  to  belie  our  national  character 
and  traditions ;  to  trace  it  back  to  its  sources,  as  well 
as  to  anticipate  its  results.  G.  C.  W .  W . 


ALFONSISM  AND  FEDERALISM. 


r 

chiefly  of  professional  politicians  in  and  out  of  office,  ft 
number  of  troops  accustomed  to  pro7iU7iciamiento8,  Stock 
Exchange  and  other  gamblers  and  jobbers,  and  similar 
dangerous  classes.  The*  provinces  justly  hold  Madrid 
in  utter  abhorrence,  and  know  that  whether  the  form  td* 
government  be  a  Monarchy  or  a  Unitarian  Republic,- 
the  power  will  practically  be  in  the  hands  of  these 
classes ;  and  this  is  what  they  won’t  stand,  under  any 
consideration.  The  prestige  which  Paris  has  for  every 
Frenchman,  of  even  the  most  distant  province,  is  here* 
unknown.  Consequently;  while  the  French  capital  was 
constantly  able  to  settle  or  disturb  the  affairs  of  the* 
whole  of  France,  in  Spain  we  almost  invariably  And 
the  provinces  satisfied  only  when  Madrid  is  disturbed, 
and  see  them  rising  again  as  soon  as  things  seem  to* 
settle  in  the  capital.  The  most  striking  proof  of  this 
difference  between  the  two  countries  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  fact  that  the  capture  of  Paris  was  invariably  an- 


The  Carlists  are  giving  more  trouble  in  Spain  than 
-was  anticipated.  Marshal  Serrano  has  himself  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  front  in  order  to  direct  the  operations  of  /*  t.  -  »  i  #  -ci 

the  Republican  forces,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  how-  actual  conquest  of  the  whole  of  France,  while  the  entry 
ever  the  struggle  maybe  protracted,  the  adherents  of  of  the  enemy  into  the  Spanish  capital  was  a  mere  in  ci-^- 
Don  Carlos  must  eventually  succumb.  The  question  of  ^oot  of  the  war,  the  capture  of  a  large  town, 
the  future  form  of  government  is  in  some  degree  And  along  with  these  obstacles  will  certainly  come 
postponed  by  the  serious  check  which  Moriones  has  the  constantly  growing  spread  of  Republican  ideas  all 
experienced ;  but  it  has  for  some  time  occupied,  and  over  the  country.  The  question  seems  to  be  how  a 


will  soon  again  occupy,  the  most  serious  attention  of 
Spanish  statesmen.  It  is  clear  that  Marshal  Serrano 
has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  is  going 
to  consolidate  the  Unitarian  RepubFc  or  to  prolong  the 
intei'iniilad  with  a  view  to  an  eventual  restoration  of 


Federal  Republic  is  to  be  established.  The  experiment 
of  simply  proclaiming  it  and  creating  a  newly-organised’ 
federal  executive  and  legislative  power  has  proved  a 
failure.  A  highly  centralised  military  dictatorship  bad 
to  be  resorted  to,  and  bold  would  be  he  who  would  at- 


a  view 

Monarchy.  An  appeal  to  the  people  is  even  spoken  of.  tempt  to  predicate  anything  as  to  the  issue  of  the  pre- 
But  those  who  know  the  Duke  de  la  Torre  will  not  be  sent  status  in  quo.  But  if  Serrano  could  be  converted 
easily  made  to  believe  that  he  will  do  anything  beyond  to  the  federal  views,  and  induced  step  by  step  to  advance 
keeping  power  to  himself  as  long  as  he  possibly  towards  a  federal  organisation  by  a  slow  but  systematic 
can,  and  this,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Spain,  loosening  of  the  centralist  and  bureaucratic  ties  between 
may  last  his  lifetime.  We  had  occasion  recently  to  the  provinces  and  Madrid,  he  would  easily  make  people 
point  out  what  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forget  his  unattractive  past,  and  probably  become  a  grwvt 
Alloiiso’s  restoration.  He  is  barely  sixteen  years  old,  man  in  the  eyes  of  future  generations.  As  to  the  appre- 
jtud  consequently  a  regency  or  a  council  will  be  still  hensions  of  communistic  or  socialistic  theories  making 
inevitable,  and  tins  amounts  in  a  country  like  Spain  to  ^-i^y  progress  under  the  cover  of  Federalism,  they  arc 
a  prolongation  of  troubles.  Then  again,  a  youth  of  that  utterly  void  of  foundation.  Take  any  correspondence 
nge  cannot  be  possibly  torn  away  from  his  family.  If  of  impartial  English  witnesses  of  the  recent  Federalist 
he  is  to  be  recalled  to  the  country  his  mother,  Isabella,  risings  of  CaHhagena,  Valencia,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  or 
and  his  grandmother,  Christina,  will  have  to  be  admitted,  s-oy  other  place,  and  you  will  see  that  no  attack  was 
and  each  of  them  will  at  once  bring  into  the  field  a  ever  made  on  private  property.  The  letters  published 
party  of  her  own.  Montpensier,  who  was  always  Ser-  from  the  Times  special  correspondent  all  through  the 
lano’s  candidate,  and  who  remains  quiet  now  because  siege  of  Carthagena  will  some  day  be  an  invalnablt 
there  is  no  king  or  queen  to  intrigue  against,  will  set  to  material  for  the  defence  of  the  much  abused  Spanish 
work  again,  and  poor  Spain  is  sure  to  be  thrown  into  all  Federalists.  Even  the  five  hundred  released  convicts 
the  horrors  of  1806-68.  Besides,  if  Serrano  has  any  behaved  themselves  as  no  mob  in  any  country  of  Europe 
honour  in  himself  at  all,  he  cannot  possibly  have  any-  ever  did  in  time  of  peace.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  case 
thing  to  do  with  the  young  Alfonso  after  his  past  deal-  of  theft  or  violence,  or  even  drunkenness,  recorded  all 
ings  with  Isabella,  at  all  events  during  her  lifetime.  throughout  the  siege,  although  the  correspondents  of 
But  apart  from  this,  an  Alfonso  Monarchy  will  no  the  leading  English  journal  were  certainly  no  sjm- 
more  be  able  to  take  root  in  the  country  than  that  of  pathisers  with  either  the  Intransigentes  or  the  re¬ 


leased  convicts.  That  the  abstract  theoretical  notions  of 
property  will  ever  reach  among  any  branch  of  the  Latin 
race  the  extreme  point  they  have  reached  in  this 
country  is  more  than  doubtful.  That  the  idea  ol 
“  vested  ”  interests,  for  instance,  could  ever  be  inculcated 


Amadeo  did,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  centralised  one.  The 
great  question  in  Spain  lies,  not  so  much  between 
Monarchy  and  Republic,  as  between  a  federal  and  a 
centralised  form  of  government.  The  causes  of  this 
are  manifold,  and  foremost  of  all  stand  the  natural  ones. 

The  so-called  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  the  two  into  any  but  an  Anglo-Saxon  head  is  not  very  probable. 
Castiles,  the  Vasco-Navarre  provinces,  Murcia, Valencia,  But  the  respect  for  individual  property  will  on  that 
Catalonia,  Aragon,  Galicia,  Leon,  Estremadura,  Asturias,  account  never  be  lessened.  There  are  not  a  few  acute 
are  each  and  all  vastly  different  in  every  possible  respect  jndges  of  human  affairs  who  believe  that  if  anything 
— in  climate,  soil,  natural  products,  character  of  the  subversive  of  the  present  theories  of  property  is  evei' 
population,  and  their  habits  and  pursuits.  No  uniform  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  world  it  is  sure  to  come 
legislation  is  conceivable  for  them ;  and  the  cry  for  home  from  England,  where  the  blind  worship  of  wealth  may 
rule  must  unavoidably  arise  in  every  one  of  these  pro-  finally  exasperate  millions  of  suffering  and  disregarded 
vInces  as  soon  as  the  Peninsula  is  out  of  danger  of  individuals,  and  not  from  the  Continent,  where  pro- 
foreign  invasion  or  Carlist  war.  Except  those  of  Madrid,  perty  is  more  safe,  simply  because  it  is  more  largely 
all  the  revolutions  and  revolts  since  the  last  invaders  spread  among  all  classes  of  society.  What  concerns- 
liad  been  got  rid  of  were — whatever  may  have  been  us  here,  however,  is  not  the  prospects  of  property  in 
their  immediate  pretexts — in  substance  provincial  and  Europe,  but  the  plain  fact  that  throughout  the  whole 
municipal  risings  against  the  central  power.  Thus,  from  of  the  endless  civil  wars  in  Spain  no  reason  was 
natural  causes  alone,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  ever  given  to  the  world  for  apprehending  that  any 
make  a  centralised  State  of  the  Peninsula.  A  sort  of  attempt  would  be  made  in  that  country  to  upset  the 
patriarchal  despotism  d  la  Russe  would  be  the  only  basis  of  the  present  social  arrangements.  This  is  a 
means  of  keeping  the  various  provinces  under  a  central  very  important  point ;  for  if  Europe  at  large  becomes 
yoke.  The  general  corruption  and  demoralisation  of  convinced  of  it,  she  may  perhaps  be  induced  noi-  io 
Madrid  is  another  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  Spanish  interfere  any  longer  with  the  form  of  the  government 
centralisation.  The  population  of  the  capital  consists  Spain  may  ultimately  select  for  itself,  and  European* 
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diplomatists  will  perhaps  give  op  writing  threatening 
despatches  to  the  Government  of  Madrid,  thus  increasing 
its  already  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  It  would 
be  quite  useless  to  give  here  the  theoretical  arguments 
acrainst  the  federal  form  of  government.  They  are  too 
well  known,  and  there  are  too  many  people  always 
anxious  to  repeat  them  in  and  out  of  season,  though 
tbe  majority  of  such  people  know  nothing  at  all  about 
Spain,  and  have  hardly  ever  inquired  what  sort  of  thing 
Federalism  really  is.  Here  is  a  Spanish— consequently 
a  somewhat  verbose — definition  of  it : — 

Relations  between  individuals  create  the  family ;  relations 
between  families  the  municipality;  relations  between  roiinici* 
palities  the  State ;  and  between  States  the  nation.  And  the 
nation  should  establish  itself  in  constitutional  compacts,  which 
should  recognise  and  proclaim  the  autonomy  of  the  citizens  of  the 
States  and  of  the  nation.  This  is  the  Federal  Republican  form  ; 
this  is  the  form  which  leaves  all  entities  in  their  respective  centres 
of  gravity,  and  associates  them  in  harmonious  spheres.  And  when 
bunian  relations  become  more  intimate,  not  only  through  those 
miracles  of  industry  which  annihilate  distance,  but  also  bj'  a  closer 
sense  of  the  solidarity  which  exists  among  all  men,  the  federation 
of  States  which  we  call  nations  will  be  succeeded  by  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  nations,  which  we  may  call  the  organism  of  humanity. 

Ft  quite  evident  that  neither  life  nor  property  nor 
order  is  in  any  way  threatened  by  this  programme.  It 
is  just  as  evident  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  on 
the  summit  of  such  a  Federal  State  there  be  placed  a 
throne  or  a  presidential  chair.  If  the  people  like  to 
have  a  royalty  at  the  top  of  their  social  fabric,  let  them 
have  it ;  if  not,  don’t  impose  it  upon  them.  Whether  it 
be  Alfonso  or  Serrano,  or  Castelar,  or  any  other  person, 
that  is  going  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  Palace  of 
Madrid,  it  is  after  all  quite  immaterial,  and  presents  for 
the  country  merely  a  question  of  a  balance  between  a 
civil  list  and  a  president’s  salary.  Cut  what  every  well- 
wtsher  of  Spain  should  desire  for  that  lovely  but  ill-fated 
country  is  that  it  should  yet  rid  as  soon  as  possible  of 
its  bureaucratic  and  centralisation  fetters.  Even  from 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Federalism  I  never  heard  in 
Spain  itself  any  valid  practical  argument  against  a 
Federal  Constitution,  except  that  Castile  and  Catalonia 
must  be  ruined  and  Cuba  lost  under  a  Federation. 
Castile — not  Old,  but  New  only — lives  upon  Madrid,  and 
Madrid  lives  upon  people’  in  office,  the  Court,  the 
foreigners,  and  similar  non- working  bodies ;  the  pro¬ 
vince  has  neither  trade  nor  manufactures,  nor  agriculture, 
and  must,  it  is  said,  become  a  desert  as  soon  as  it  is  no 
longer  a  governmental  centre.  To  this  the  answer  is 
plain.  The  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  Madrid 
parasite  is  too  great  for  the  country  at  large  not  to  be 
bought  at  the  price  of  New  Castile’s  ruin.  Besides,  if 
neither  Castile  nor  Madrid  works  now,  the  feeling  of  self- 
preservation  will  compel  them  to  work  when  they  have 
no  other  resources.  Catalonia  is  expected  to  be  ruined 
because,  being  the  only  manufacturing  province,  she  has 
always  been  strongly  protected  by  the  tariff  to  which  a 
Federal  Constitution  would  put  an  end.  The  numberless 
seaports  of  the  Peninsula  would  be  at  once  opened  to 
free  trade,  and  the  factories  of  Catalonia  thus  shut  up. 
But  this  is  evidently  the  old  question  of  free  trade  vei'sus 
protectionism,  and  the  old  answer  must  be  given  to  it. 
Catalonia  may  suffer  for  a  while,  but  will  finally  rise  to 
the  European  standard  of  workmanship.  If  she  prove 
unable  to  do  so,  it  will  be  only  because  she  is  not  tit  for 
the  work  she  has  undertaken,  and  in  that  case  it  would 
be  unjust  to  make  the  whole  Peninsula  indefinitely  pay 
for  the  imbecility  of  Catalonia.  As  to  Cuba,  the  chances 
of  her  getting  adrift  could  by  no  means  be  increased  by 
a  Federal  Constitution.  On  the  contrarv,  many  people 
believe  that  Cuba  is  lost  already,  and"  that  the  only 
means  ot  saving  the  isle  is  to  emancipate  her  slaves,  and 
grant  her  all  the  privileges  slic  could  enjoy  either  as 
an  independent  Republic  or  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Federal  Republic  in  Spain  no  one  has  ever 
presented  any  other  worth  while  listening  to,  and  people 
who  point  out  the  constant  disturbances  and  insurrec¬ 
tions  obviously  forget  that  these  were  more  numerous 
and  more  sanguinary  under  the  centralised  monarchy. 

Azamat  Batuk. 


LIBERTY  OF  THOUGHT  .\ND  EXPRESSION. 

In  the  third  series  of  the  very  v’aluable  and  elaborate 
‘Essays  on  Religion  and  Literature,'*  edited  by  Archhishoa 
Manning,  Mr  Edward  Lucas  challenges  the  opinions  of  Mr  J. 
S.  M  ill  on  the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  speech.  It 
a  pleasure  to  join  issue  with  such  a  temperate  aud  outspoken 
critic,  because,  whilst  his  very  iiioderation  begets  candour  in 
one  who  seeks  to  meet  him  in  argument,  the  boldness  of  his 
expression  exacts  punctilious  moderation  in  reply.  I  pi-o}K)8e  to 
give  my  reasons  for  entirely  dissenting  from  Mr  Lucas’s 
conclusions. 

Mill  argued  against  the  injustice  of  those  who  would  “  deny 
a  hearing  to  opinions”  which  they  had  themselves  con*, 
demned  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  concrete 
form  he  assumed  the  c<'ise  of  a  man  who  claimed  his  right  to 
question  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  a  future  .state,  “  or  any  of 
the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  morality.”  He  stigma¬ 
tised  as  the  “assumption  of  infallibility,”  not  “the  feeling 
sure  of  a  doctrine  ”  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  stifle  discus¬ 
sion,  but  “  the  undertaking  to  decide  that  question  for  other* 
without  ullow'iug  them  to  be  heard  on  the  contrary  side.”  And, 
if  the  opinion  opposed  to  such  doctrine  or  question  be  held, 
by  the  holder  of  the  doctrine  or  by  “the  public  judgment  of 
his  country  or  his  contemporaries,”  to  be  immoral  or  impious, 
then,  according  to  Mill,  “this  is  the  case  of  all  others  in  which 
the  assumption  of  infallibility  is  most  fatal.” 

It  is  clear  that  M  r  Mill,  in  the  severity  of  his  argument, 
spares  neither  himself  nor  his  disciples.  VVe  are  bound  down 
to  the  most  explicit  and  uncompromising  sbitement,  which 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  untenable  and  unreasonable, 
vitiates  the  whole  argument  in  favour  of  the  free  expression 
of  thought,  but  vrhich  if  it  can  be  supported  and  justified, 
establishes  our  yvhole  contention.  Generously  appreciating 
this  width  of  scope,  Mr  Lucas  on  his  aide  at  once  accepts 
battle  on  the  position  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  him  to 
maiutain,  and  the  forced  abandonmeut  of  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  total  defeat.  Liberty  of  speech,  he  says, 
depends  upon  liberty  of  thought ;  aud  he  will  meet  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  that  ground.  But  thought  is  subject  to  laws,  and 
there  can  be  no  true  liberty  of  thought  except  that  which  is 
exercised  under  “a  faculty  with  directive  power  over  the 
intellect,  and  this  faculty*  is  the  will.”  “  The  most  jierfect 
freedom  is  co-existent  with  the  most  perfect  laws.  Law  ai^ 
liberty  become  in  this  view*  more  than  half  synonymous  . 
But  the  force  of  law*  de|)ends  uf)ou  the  recognitions  of  con¬ 
science”  .  .  .  aud  “  the  conscience,  having  lost  its  primal 
clearness,  requires  external  enlightenment,  and  this  it  receives 
only  through  revelation.”  In  other  words  lil)erty  of  thought 
can  exist  only  “  within  the  limits  of  truth.”  It  is  “  bounded 
on  all  sides  by*  the  trutli” — and  Go<i  is  truth — and  all  that 
we  know*  of  God  has  come  by  revelation- -aud  eousequently, 
liberty'  of  thought  is  bounded  by*  revelation. 

I  have  put  the  argument  nakedly,  w’ith  as  much  clearness 
as  I  can  command,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  not  understated 
Mr  Lucas’s  case.  He  commits  himself  to  the  maiiitenauce  of 
this  position — that  all  rightful  and  allowable  liberty  of 
expression  is  limited  by  revealed  knowledge,  and  that 
we  ought  to  concede — or  rather  that  we  cannot  deny- 
to  revelation  the  supreme  authority  over  our  very  thoughts. 
We  could  hardly' desire  a  more  simple  deposition  of  the  bases 
of  argument.  We  may'  think  what  we  like  until  we  impinge 
upon  the  sphere  of  revealed  truth  ;  if  we  penetrate  that 
sphere,  we  must  thiuk  only  what  has  been  revealed. 

Admitting  the  force  of  Mr  Lucas’s  reasoning,  we  are  led  to 
some  remarkable,  but  very  familiar  conclusions.  “  Sup^Kise, 
for  example,  the  Copernican  system  were  known,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  dispute,  to  be  absolutely  true  in  all  particulars, 
there  w'ould  be  no  tyranny'  whatever  in  prohibiting,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  teaching  of  any  contrary*  theory  in  any 
school  in  the  kingdom.  I  repeat  this  would  be  so,  if  the 
sy'stem  were  known  to  be  true  beyond  the  possibility  of 
cavil ;  just  as  there  would  be  no  ty*ranny  in  passing  a  lav 
declaring  it  })enal  to  deny  the  fifth  proposition  in  the  first 
book  of  Euclid.”  The  extension  of  the  argument  is  very 
simple.  Supposing  the  truth  of  revelation  to  be  held,  by  th(^ 
who  hold  the  balance  of  power,  absolute  and  irrefragable, 
there  would  be  no  ty'ramiy'  in  prohibiting,  under  wvere 
penalties,  the  teaching  of  any'  contrary  doctrine.  Liberty 
of  expression  would  be  rightly  stifled  by  those  who  are 
j  convinced  that  a  rev'elatiou  has  been  given.  The  inquisition 
I  and  the  stake  would  be  both  logically  aud  morally'  justifiable 
i  — would,  in  fact,  be  necessitated  by  the  highest  sense  of 
I  duty' — in  the  case  of  such  as  might  question  the  truth  o 
j  revelation. 

;  Now,  in  the  first  place,  w*e  must  avoid  falling  through  the 
j  gap  which  Mr  Lucas  has  unconsciously  opened  beneath  ourfeet. 

I  If  it  be  true  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
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are  ecjual  to  each  other,  how  does  it  appear  to  be  our  duty — 
or  wherein  consists  our  right — to  compel  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  theorem  ?  Take  the  case  of  a  man  w’ho  persists 
in  declaring  that  the  angles  are  not  equal.  Mr  Lucas  says 
that  there  would  be  no  tyranny  in  severely  punishing  him. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  consider  the  individual  rights 
of  the  sceptics  ;  on  the  other,  the  rights  of  the  believers, 
(irant  that  the  believers  outnumber  the  sceptics ;  where  do 
their  rights  of  compulsion  begin  ? 

On  this  point  we  may  appeal  to  Mr  Lucas  himself.  He 
detines  liberty  as  “action  uncontrolled,  except  by  the  rights 
of  others.”  This  definition,  he  says,  “is  almost  in  Mr  Mill’s 
own  words  ” — to  wit  that  “  the  only  purpose  for  which  power 
»an  be  rightfully  exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilised 
community  against  his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others.” 
It  is  true  that  Mr  Lucas  immediately  avows  that  there  is 
‘‘an  infinite  distinction  ”  between  the  two  definitions.  He 
does  not  say  what  this  distinction  is,  but  we  can  hardly  mis¬ 
take  him.  It  is  manifest  that,  according  to  Mill,  no  power 
of  compulsion  could  rightfully  be  exercised  over  the  man 
who  denied  the  ecjuality  of  the  angles  of  an  isosceles  triangle ; 
because  we  could  not  imagine  such  a  denial  to  be  productive 
of  harm  to  believers.  Nor  yet  could  we  imagine  it  as  trench¬ 
ing  on  the  rights  of  others.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  action  can  trench  upon  the  rights  of  others  without 
doing  harm  to  others.  Mr  Lucas’s  inference  must  be  that 
we  are  justified  in  exercising  control  over  the  individual  for 
some  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  harm  ;  as,  for  instance, 
iu  order  to  stifle  his  doubt  of  the  fifth  proposition  of 
Euclid. 

To  bring  the  argument  back  to  the  line  from  which  Mr 
Lucas  has  so  oddiy  diverged,  we  may  conclude  that  he,  as  a 
believer  in  revelation,  would  consider  himself  justified  in 
using  force  towards  a  disbeliever,  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter,  by  the  profession  of  his  disbelief,  trenches  upon  Mr 
Lucas’s  rights.  He  admits  that  liberty  should  be  uncur¬ 
tailed  so  long  as  it  is  claimed  outside  the  bounds  of  revelation 
(although  he  seems  to  place  mathematical  science  to  some 
degree  on  a  level  with  revelation).  But  within  the  bounds  of 
revelation  he  holds  his  own  right  of  belief  superior  to  the 
other’s  liberty,  or  license,  of  disbelief ;  and  not  only  so,  but  ' 
he  holds  his  own  right  and  the  other’s  claim  entirely  incom¬ 
patible,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  him  in  the  exercise  of 
compulsion.  Let  us  try  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which 
Mr  Lucas  would  consider  his  rights  to  be  trenched  upon  by 
another’s  disbelief. 

I  wish  Mr  Lucas  had  been  a  little  more  definite  in  this  j 
respect ;  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  putting  his  arguments  iu  i 
the  following  shape.  First,  “  to  claim  a  liberty  of  thought 
independent  of,”  and  therefore  trenching  upon,  “  the  positive 
knowledge  which  revelation  has  imparted  and  still  imparts, 
is  a  philosophical  absurdity  as  patent  as  to  demand  the  right  . 
to  deny  a  proposition  in  Euclid.”  “  There  can  be  no  liberty  , 
of  error — that  would  be  to  invade  the  rights  of  truth.  ... 
And  there  is  no  hardship  in  the  most  absolute  refusal  to 
allow  its  exercise  iu  contravention  of  known  truth.  ...  As 
regards  God  Himself,  we  are  bound  to  think  of  Him  as  He 
is,  according  to  the  revelation.  But  one  w’ay  in  which  we 
can  trench  upon  His  rights  is  by  thinking  of  Him  other  than 
He  is.  In  doing  so  we  invade  His  rights  in  various  ways,  I 
one  being  that  we  refuse  to  believe  Him.  But  he  has  a  right  i 
to  be  believed  ;  therefore  in  thinking  of  Him  amiss  we  trench 
upon  that  right.” 

Such  appears  to  be  the  whole  of  ^Ir  Lucas’s  argument. 
We  have  the  assertion  of  a  double  right  which  is  trenched 
upon  by  the  disbeliever — the  right  of  truth  and  the  right  of 
God.  But  the  disbeliever  in  revelation — or,  to  be  accurate, 
the  disbeliever  in  that  which  Mr  Lucas  believes  to  be  revela¬ 
tion — maintiiins  that  he  is  himself  on  the  side  of  truth, 
and  that  it  is  Mr  Lucas  who  trenches  upon  its  right.  And 
he  who  denies  the  existence  of  God  clearly  does  not  con¬ 
sciously  trench  upon  His  right,  inasmuch  as  he  believes  that 
there  is  no  such  right  to  be  trenched  upon.  Surely  all  that 
we  can  Siiy  is  that,  if  B  disbelieves  what  A  believes,  and  if 
that  which  A  believes  is  true,  then  B  trenches  upon  the  right 
of  truth.  But  who  is  to  decide  whether  A  or  B  is  in  the 
right?  Tis  KpiTTjKpiTnpiov,  The  controlling  power  which  Mr 
Lucas  claims  over  the  disbeliever  may  clearly  be  claimed 
with  equal  justice  by  the  disbeliever  over  him,  and  the 
matter  is  brought  down  to  the  justifiable  exercise  of  force  by 
the  strongest  over  the  weakest.  We  have  by  this  time  quite 
escaped  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  philosophical  discussion.  • 
Not  so,  says  Mr  Lucas ;  and  for  this  reason — because 
revelation  is  true.  I  fear  that  this  is,  after  all,  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  basis  to  which  our  argument  is  reduced.  Mr  Lucas 
has  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  of  a  body  of  revelation, 
absolutely  and  almost  exclusively  true  ;  and  he  is  not  able  to 
jwivance  beyond  this  assumption.  He  admits  this  iu  so  many 
words.  “  1  say,  if  God  has  revealed  Himself,”  we  trench 
upon  His  rights  by  disbelief ;  “  and  we  are  entitled  to  call 
upon  Mr  Mill,  or  any  one  else  who  discusses  these  questions. 


I  to  declare  explicitly  whether  or  no  they  deny  a  revelation. 
If  they  do,  we  know  with  whom  we  are  dealing,  and  how  to 
conduct  an  argument.”  That  is  to  say,  if  they  refuse  to 
believe  what  we  believe,  we  will  compel  them,  “  under  severe 
penalties,”  not  to  deny  our  belief,  acting  on  behalf  of  truth 
and  of  God,  w’hose  rights  they  have  invaded — or,  at  least, 
whose  rights  we  believe  they  have  invaded.  This  is  not  an 
unfair  statement ;  for  there  can  be  no  direct  reference  of  the 
dispute  to  truth  itself,  or  to  God  Himself.  The  reference 
can  only  be  to  the  belief  of  the  persecuting  believer. 

If  Mr  Lucas  had  asserted  that  the  disbeliever,  especially  in 
the  open  profession  and  teaching  of  his  disbelief,  trenched 
upon  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men,  by  disturbing  the  order  of 
civil  government,  or  by  breaking  down  the  moral  bulwarks 
which  society  has  placed  between  itself  and  its  enemies,  we 
might  have  been  more  in  accord  with  him.  But  he  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  maintain  the  argument  in  the  rarer  atmosphere  of 
abstract  belief;  and  I  think  he  has  failed  to  deduce  any 
sufficient  ground  for  denying  to  others  that  liberty  of  thought, 
and  consequent  freedom  of  expression,  which  he  claims  for 
himself  in  respect  of  his  own  convictions. 

Herbert  Wilson. 


COMMENTS. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  characterised  as  an  “  absurd 
rumour  ”  the  prediction  that  Mr  Gladstone  would  retire 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.  W e  cannot, 
as  yet,  qualify  our  remark,  the  more  so  that  we  have  not 
met  with  a  single  authentic  confirmation  of  the  surmise. 
It  certainly  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  absurd  in  Mr 
Gladstone  to  back  out  of  the  position  into  which  he  has 
heen  brought ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  opinion — with 
which  our  readers  will  readily  credit  us — that  the  late 
Premier  has  been  virtually  deposed  from  the  leadership 
of  the  whole  heterogeneous  body  now  constituting  the 
Opposition.  The  absurdity  which  strikes  us  consists  in 
the  notion  of  Mr  Gladstone  refusing  to  lead  the  Glad- 
stonites.  From  the  leadership  of  the  entire  “Liberal 
party  ”  he  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  retire  ;  but  be  has 
before  him  an  immediate  career  which  presents  a  scope 
for  ambition  wider  than  any  which  has  hitherto  tempted 
him.*  If  he  is  now  disposed  to  rest  until  he  finds  a 
dignits  vindice  nodiut,  it  can  only  be  because  he  hesitates 
to  accept  Disestablishment  as  an  item  in  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  programme  which  alone  can  rally  round 
him  the  off-standing  forces  of  English  Liberalism.  We 
are  persuaded  that  this  reluctance  is  now  the  principal 
obstacle  in  our  way. 


The  Session  has  opened,  and,  as  Mr  Bright  observes, 
“  the  party  which  has  triumphed  must  march  in  its 
path.”  This  path  has  hitherto  been  from  nadir  to 
zenith  ;  now  it  must  be  from  zenith  to  nadir  again. 
Achilles  ruminates  in  his  tent;  we  can  afford  to  let  him 
ruminate,  so  long  as  there  seems  to  be  reasonable  hope 
that  he  will  leap  to  the  front  again  by  and  by.  Mr 
Gladstone  must  be  able  to  take  the  measure  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  well  as  any  man ;  but  we  will  remind  him 
of  one  or  two  lessons  which  the  past  few  years  have 
very  deeply  impressed  upon  us  all.  There  is  a  method 
by  which  he  might  restore  to  the  Liberal  party,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  harmony,  strength,  and  enthusiasm. 
Let  him  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  declare  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church,  for  a  tho¬ 
rough  remodelling  of  the  Land  and  Game  Laws,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  oppressive  statutes  which  cripple  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  for  the  extension  and  equalisation  of  the 
franchise  and  the  redistribution  of  seats ; — let  him  take 
these  for  the  points  of  his  new  charter,  leaving  certain 
dependent  questions  to  be  settled,  as  they  would  be 
settled,  coincidently  with  them,  and  we  make  bold  to 
promise  him  such  a  revulsion  of  popular  opinion  in  his 
favour,  and  such  a  vigour  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the 
majority  of  the  classes  already  enfranchised,  as  would 
set  him  on  his  throne  again  before  Mr  Disraeli  has  had 
time  to  impart  more  than  the  very  elements  of  his 
political  education.  If  we  have  lost  our  leader  for  a 
while,  we  shall  know  how  to  welcome  him  when  he 
craves  a  new  lease  of  confidence. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  store  for  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  and  indeed  for  the  entire  Cabinet, 
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hundreds  of  poor  dependants/*  is  suffering  from  the 
(natural)  desire  of  the  landlord  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opera 
House  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  We  will 
add  our  own  protest  on  behalf  of  the  general  public,  and 
ask  how  long  the  new  building,  which  was  completed  m 
1868,  is  to  remain  unserviceable  to  the  lovers  of  high 
art.  A  well-known  entrepreneur  was  understood  to  be 
on  the  point  of  taking  a  lease  of  the  theatre,  and  of 
laying  out  a  large  sum  on  furniture,  scenery,  and  other 
necessary  appointments,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  the 
landlord — so  we  are  informed — exacted  “  a  rental  of  one 
thousand  a  year  beyond  the  valuation  of  his  own  archi¬ 
tect.”  Thus  the  agreement  has  fallen  through,  and  we 
are  not  to  have  any  opera  in  the  Haymarket  until  some 
one  is  found  rash  enough  to  give  it  to  us  at  a  loss.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  landlord  has  raised  his  terms  upon 
the  strength  of  the  Tory  reaction,  with  the  idea  that  Mr 
Disraeli,  who  is  to  shower  gold  on  “  those  who  have  won 
the  victory,”  may  be  persuaded  to  subsidise  a  few  of  the 
leading  theatres  ? 


The  situation  arising  out  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier’g 
election  to  the  French  Academy  is  thoroughly  dramatic. 
It  was  a  bold  idea  of  the  ex-Emperor’s  ex-Preraier  to  pay 
a  warm  tribute  to  his  former  patron  in  the  speech  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion  of  his  reception.  We 
admire  him  for  his  fidelity,  and  for  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  refused  to  subordinate  his  gratitude  to  his 
personal  comfort.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
justice  or  wisdom  of  the  position  assumed  by  the 
Academy  in  refusing  to  allow  this  harmless  word  of 
sympathy  with  the  man  who  is  no  longer  a  cause  of 
danger  to  the  nation.  And  wide  as  the  difference  may 
be  between  the  motives  that  guide  the  majority  of  the 
Academicians  and  the  motives  which  guide  the  present 
Executive,  we  are  inclined  to  recognise  the  same  in¬ 
satiable  vindictiveness  in  those  who  have  excluded  M , 
Ollivier  from  his  fauteuil,  and  in  those  who  are  still 
sentencing  Communists  to  death  or  transportation. 


The  Tory  organs  are  industriously  smoothing  the  way 
■which  their  leader  has  to  travel,  by  showing  that  there 
is  no  need  for  him  to  do  anything  that  presents  the 
slightest  difficulty,  either  in  the  matter  of  new  legis¬ 
lation  or  of  reform.  As  to  the  Income-tax  in  particular, 
one  of  our  contemporaries  naively  asserts  that  the  agi¬ 
tation  which  has  been  raised  against  this  impost  proceeds 
rather  from  Mr  Lowe’s  “harsh  and  unjust  assessment  ” 
than  from  any  “  reluctance  to  pay  the  tax  itself.”  There 
is  nothing  easier  than  to  hit  a  man  when  he  is  down, 
especially  if  he  has  no  friends  to  speak  of, — which  is 
nndoubt^ly  Mr  Lowe’s  case.  But  it  is  almost  too 
ridiculous,  even  for  a  Tory  organ,  to  make  the  former 
Chancellor  responsible  for  the  odium  in  which  Schedule 
JJ  is  held,  or  for  the  reluctance  of  the  Briton  to  pay 
taxation  of  any  kind.  As  our  contemporary,  however, 
sapiently  remarks  that  “  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink,” 
it  is  probably  also  of  opinion  that  a  right-down  big 
absurdity  is  as  good  as  a  moderate  instalment  of  foolish¬ 
ness.  — 

At  the  County  Police  Court,  Huddersfield,  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  six  colliers  were  charged  with  playing  pitch  and 
toss.  The  enormity  of  the  offence  was  much  aggravated 
by  the  evidence  of  the  police-constable  who  proved  the 
case,  for  ho  swore  not  only  that  the  prisoners  gambled  for 
the  coins  they  were  pitching  but  also  that  he  actually  over- 
I’.eard  one  bet  for  five  shillings  on  the  result  of  a  toss.  The 
defendants  were  each  fined  forty  shillings  and  costs,  or, 
in  default,  one  month’s  imprisonment.  And  yet  we 
suppose  that  the  legislature  will  again  adjourn  to  gam¬ 
ble  on  the  next  Derby  Day,  that  Tattersall’s  will  still 
keep  open  doors,  and  that  the  card-rooms  of  our  Pall- 
mall  clubs  will  see  the  exchange  of  thousands  night  by 
night.  The  patience  and  endurance  of  class  legislature 
by  the  working  men  is  simply  marvellous. 


The  special  correspondent  of  a  New  York  journal,  on 
whom  devolved  the  task  of  describing  the  proceedings 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  relates  that 
on  that  occasion  the  Grand  Duchess  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  spot  whore  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were 
engaged  in  taking  notes,  “  being,  doubtless,”  he  observes, 
“  under  the  fascination  which  all  ladies  feel  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  journalists.”  The  sentiments  of  the  Imperial 
bride  seem  to  have  been  fully  shared  by  Canon  Kingsley, 
who,  at  the  Massachusetts  press  dinner  recently  given  in 
Boston,  expressed  the  fear  he  felt  of  saying  a  word 
before  such  a  gathering  of  the  press  of  that  part  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  of  old,  as  he  doubted  not  it 
was  still,  the  very  marrow  and  backbone  of  freedom, 
civilisation,  and  culture.  Overcoming  this  diffidence, 
however,  the  Canon  not  only  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
the  assembled  editors  as  men  who  knew  their  high 
responsibilities  and  their  power,  and  would  discharge 
them  as  citizens  and  in  some  sense  as  public  officials, 
but  took  occasion  to  state  his  own  exalted  view  of  the 
position  of  the  leaders  of  the  press,  who  should,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  be  not  merely  delegates  of  public  opinion 
but  statesmen  in  every  sense  of  the  word, — the  coun¬ 
sellors  as  well  as  the  informers  of  the  public.  The 
power  of  the  press  in  America  appeared  to  him  greater 
than  in  England,  and  it  is  true  that  for  some  reason 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  English  press  to  discover, 
the  influence  of  journalistic  opinion  on  the  American 
public  is  more  direct  than  on  that  of  this  country. 


The  meanest  thing,  probably,  that  Mr  Disraeli  ever 
said,  was  when,  in  one  of  his  recent  Buckinghamshire 
speeches,  to  which  we  drew  attention  at  the  time,  he 
complimented  Messrs  Macdonald  and  Burt  at  the 
expense  of  their  defeated  fellows,  for  whom  no  words  of 
abuse  were  deemed  too  strong.  Mr  Burt,  who  has  this 
week  been  entertained  at  dinner  by  his  constituents, 
and  who  is  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals,  made  a  happy 
allusion  to  this  circumstance  in  the  course  of  a  clever 
speech.  He  said,  “I  should  have  appreciated  Mr  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  compliment  much  more  highly  if  he  had  not  at 
the  same  time,  in  paying  his  compliment,  struck  a  blow 
at  men  who  are  equally  worthy  with  Mr  Macdonald  and 
myself.  Now,  the  only  difference  between  these  men  and 
Mr  Macdonald  and  myself  is  that  we  have  been  success¬ 
ful  and  they  have  not.  It  looks  so  very  much  like  the 
mere  worshipping  of  success  that  I  am  very  sorry  Mr 
Disraeli  should  have  thus  taken  our  names  in  vain.” 


Senor  Castelar  has  appeared  before  the  world  as  a 
statesman,  an  orator,  and  an  author.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  correspondent  of  the  Temps,  who  has  accompanied 
him  in  a  voyage  d* agrement  to  Salamanca,  necessitated 
by  his  late  fatigues,  to  represent  him  in  the  light  of  an 
incomparable  travelling  companion.  Don  Emilio,  it 
appears,  laughs  at  rain,  wind,  cold,  fatigue,  bad  roadSf 
bad  waiting  at  inns,  and  wine  of  which  the  poet  might 
boast  that  “  the  scent  of  the  ”  goat-skin  “  will  cling 


Mr  F.  C.  Leader  has  spoken  out  boldly  upon  the 
grievance  which  he,  in  common  with  “  Art,  artists,  and 
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round  it  still.”  He  loves  fair  forms  and  beautiful 
colours.  With  his  feet  in  a  puddle  and  his  head  under 
a  jet  of  icsd  water,  he  goes  into  ecstacies  before  a  well- 
tarned  faqide ;  and  his  enthusmsm  expresses  itself  in 
terhis  so  warm,  so  heroic,  so  ymthful,  that  he  carries 
away  the  least  enthusiastic  of  his  hearers.  Meantime 
Sehor  Castelar’s  journey  has  been  one  uninterrupted 
ovation.  At  Reguaranda,  for  instance,  the  party  were 
compelled  to  alight  and  partake  of  breakfast  at  the 
town-hall.  In  vain  Castelar  observed  to  the  crowd  who 
received  him  on  entering  the  place,  that  the  diligence 
onlv  stays  at  Reguaranda  to  change  horses.  “The 
coach  will  wait,*’  was  the  reply.  “  But  it  carries  the 
mails,”  objected  the  statesman.  “  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  people  who  are  in  such  a  ridiculous  hurry  for 
their  letters.”  Believers  in  the  speedy  regeneration  of 
Spain  may  find  support  for  their  view  in  this  popular 
enthusiasm  for  Don  Emilio  Castelar,  since  the  power  of 
appreciating  a  great  leader  is  a  sure  sign  of  correspond¬ 
ing  nobleness  in  a  people. 

In  a  note  last  week  upon  a  letter  from  Viscount 
Macduff,  M.P.  for  Elgin  and  Nairn,  it  was  made  to 
appear  that  that  gentleman  had  not  been  successful  in 
the  recent  contest  for  the  united  shires.  This  was 
a  mistake.  Lord  Macduff  having  headed  the  poll  by  a 
majority  of  210  votes  over  his  opponent,  Colonel  Grant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

— o - 

MB  HERBERT  SPENCEB’s  VIEWS  ON  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

Sir, — Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  physiological  argument  in  his 
*  Study  of  Sociology  *  on  woman’s  supposed  necessary  inferiority 
to  man  in  mental  and  moral  capacity,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  yet  met  with  any  detailed  answer  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  Though  not  myself  qualified  to  supply  such 
an  answer,  I  venture  to  start  some  suggestions  on  this  part  of 
his  subject. 

Mr  Spencer  maintains  that  an  “  earlier  arrest  of  individual 
evolution  ”  in  woman  than  in  man  is  neccessited  by  the  “  reser¬ 
vation  of  vital  power”  to  “meet  the  cost”  of  her  physical 
function  of  maternity — that,  namely  of  “  bearing  and  nurs¬ 
ing  the  due  number  of  healthy  children.”  This  early  arrest 
of  evolution,  he  further  asserts,  involves  a  deficiency  in 
woman  of  the  “  power  of  abstract  reasoning  ”  and  of  “  the 
aentiment  of  justice”  which  are  the  crowning  development 
of  man’s  evolution,  and  bis  distinguishing  characteristics. 
He  adds  that,  were  women  stimulated  to  equal  brain-energy 
with  men,  the  extinction  of  this  physical  function  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  society  would  be  the  result.  And 
he  goes  on  to  afiirm  that  woman — thus  morally  and  mentally 
inferior  to  man — has  always  had,  and  continues  to  have, 
immense  influence  on  the  “actions  and  arrangements  of 
society.” 

It  is  true  he  does  admit,  further  on,  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation  will  probably  modify  these  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  sexes — both  in  kind  and  degree — even 
to  the  delaying  the  “  arrest  of  individual  evolution  ”  in  women. 
Still,  it  appears  to  be  with  him  only  a  question  of  modifica¬ 
tion.  It  follows  from  his  physiological  argument  that  woman’s 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  must  always  remain  more  or  less 
sacrificed  to  her  physical  function,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
raise  the  former  must  tend  to  thwart  the  true  purpose  of  her 
being,  and  in  so  far  injure,  not  benefit  society. 

This  conclusion  he  would  not  perhaps  admit  in  so  many 
words — but  he  does  pretty  clearly  intimate  that,  for  some 
indefinite  period,  legislative  and  social  arrangements  must 
continue  to  be  based  on  it,  thus  also  indefinitely  delaying,  as  i 
I  hold,  the  beneficial  modifications  he  himself  anticipates,  and 
rendering  the  substitution  of  an  open,  healthy,  and  responsi¬ 
ble  female  acting  for  that  irresponsible,  irre<pilar  influence 
which  has  been  found  so  mischievous,  and  which  he  himself 
appears  to  deprecate. 

I  am  led,  therefore,  anxiously  to  inquire  bow  far  this  idea 
of  woman  is  borne  out  by  present  experience,  intelligently 
testid,  to  begin  with,  and,  next,  by  a  really  accurate  study 
of  physiological  facts.  I  venture  to  deny  that  it  is  borne 
out  by  the  former.  To  deal  with  one  of  his  inferences, — I 
deny  that  such  experience  in  any  way  proves  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  the  utmost  maternal  tenderness  with  the  power 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  the  sentiment  of  justice  ;  or  that 
the  higbest  mental  cultivation  in  w'oman  necessarily  excludes, 
or  even  tends  to  exclude,  womanly  sweetness  of  nature, 
though,  by  such  training,  the  affections  of  women  may  be 
rendered  less  mischievous  to  their  objects  and  to  themselves 
than  they  have  often  proved  without  it. 


With  respect  to  the  physiological  argument,  I  cannot  but 
conjecture  that  there  is  a  fallacy  somewhere — though,  in  my 
absenoe  of  scientific  knowdedge,  I  can  only  conjecture.  This, 
i^vertbeless,  T  may  perhaps  venture  to  assert.  Mr  Spencer’s 
!  theory  can  be  but  theory.  It  has  never  been  tested  by 
experience  on  the  large  scale.  In  no  state  of  society,  I 
believe,  (except  in  one  instance,  which  1  will  come  to 
presently),  has  this  “.production  and  nursing  of  the  due 
number  of  healthy  children”  been  recognised  as  an  object  to 
be  systematically  promoted  by  any  rules  of  law  or  custom. 
On  the  contrary,  the  established  customs  and  arrangements 
of  society,  unenlightened  and  characteristic  as  they  have 
always  been  as  regards  this  point,  have  distinctly  tended  to 
the  opposite  result.  .  Woman’s  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
has  been  actually  sacrificed,  it  seems  to  me,  not  to  the  due 
and  healthily  organised,  but  to  the  wwdue  and  unorganised 
exercise  of  her  physical  function.  Still  less,  of  course  it 
follows,  has  there  been  any  systematic  attempt  to  combine 
this  healthy  development  of  her  physical  function  with  the 
utmost  cultivation  of  her  mental  and  moral  nature. 

If  the  “  production  and  nourishment  of  the  due  number 
of  healthy  cnildren  ”  means  the  “  production  and  nourishment 
of  as  many  children  as  she  is  physically  capable  of  bearing 
from  first  to  last,”  it  would  not  surely  be  an  object  worthy 
the  sacrifice  of  the  higher  parts  of  her  nature.  What  this 
due  production  really  is,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  on  ^half 
of  society  and  woman  herself.  It  is  probable,  as  indeed  Mr 
Spencer’s  own  admission  implies,  that  the  systematic  culti¬ 
vation  of  woman’s  higher  faculties  will  help  to  bring  about 
this  solution.  If  the  number  of  children  born,  on  the  whole, 
should  in  consequence  be  somewhat  reduced  (and  it  remains 
to  be  proved  that  even  this  result  would  follow*^  on  the  large 
scale),  as  a  natural  effect  of  more  systematic  intellectual 
development,  it  may  be  that  society  will,  so  far,  be  the 
gainer.  But  I  maintain  thr.t  it  has  not  been  tried ;  and  that, 
meanwhile,  Mr  Spencer’s  theory  is  one  repugnant  to  every 
elevating  view  of  social  possibilities,  and  profoundly  de¬ 
moralising  in  its  tendency.  This,  he  might  say,  does  not  in 
itself  prove  the  theory  to  be  false  ;  but  it  does  justify  our 
absolute  refusal  to  accept  it  without  very  strong  confirmation 
of  the  facts,  and  a  most  careful  and  anxious  inquiry  into  these. 

I  am  strongly  inclined,  myself,  to  believe  that  the  due'adjust- 
menttoeach  other,  of  women’s  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
functions,  will  finally  lead  to  the  evolution  of  her  absolute 
equality  with  man,  in  many  of  those  points  in  which  it  was 
supposed  that  the  very  law  of  her  being  necessitates  her 
inferiority,  or  absolute  deficiency.  Mr  Spencer’s  conjecture 
(not,  I  imagine,  a  new  one  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject),  that  the  “  arrest  of  her  individual  evolution  ”  will  be 
'  effected  hereafter  by  a  system  of  higher  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion,  is  a  very  suggestive  one  in  this  direction.  I  will  add 
that  this  tentative  readjustment  of  her  several  functions  is  an 
object  far  too  important  to  be  delayed  a  moment  longer  by  any 
hindrance,  direct  or  indirect,  social,  legislative,  or  educational, 
which  it  is  in  oiir  ])ower  to  remove  ;  and,  further,  that  all 
legislative,  social,  and  educational  arrangements,  based  on 
their  present  state  of  chaos,  constitute  such  a  hindrance. 

It  remains  to  refer  to  the  one  instance,  historically 
recorded,  in  which  any  systematic  effort  has  been  made  for 
the  healthy  regulation  of  woman’s  maternal  function,  in  view 
of  the  public  good,  as  then  understood.  I  allude  to  the  well- 
known  case  of  Lacedeemon,  which  I  do  not  cite  as  bearing 
strongly  on  either  side  of  the  question — the  experiment  having 
been  tried  on  a  very  small  scale  and  for  very  limited  objects,— 
but  as  one  that  cannot  be  absolutely  passed  over.  And  it  may  be 
at  least  worth  while  to  point  out  that  in  the  Spartan  women, 
so  trained  to  muscular  strength  and  the  bearing  of  healthy 
children,  a  public  spirit  was  also  brought  out  (I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  asserting  this)  stronger  and  more  intelligent  than  in 
the  women  of  any  other  Grecian  community  (perhaps  in  any 
other  community  whatsoever),  and  her  influence  on  men,  so 
far  as  it  went,  was  more  elevating.  Aspasia,  no  doubt, 
represents  a  higher  type  of  feminine  influence,  but  it  is  one 
that  no  social  system  has  ever  yet  aimed  at  developing, — 
or  combining  with  due  physical  training  for  the  maternal 
function.  Such  women  remain,  therefoi'e,  exceptional,  more 
or  less  numerous,  to  the  general  rule — merely  serving  to 
show,  to  a  careful  and  candid  observer,  what  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  w^omen  really  are. 

To  conclude,  I  sincerely  trust  some  scientifically  qualified 
writer  may  before  long  continue  the  argument  I  have  here 
started,  since  Mr  Spencer’s  views  are  likely  to  impress 
strongly  many  masculine  minds,  hitherto  perhaps  un¬ 
decided  on  the  subject  of  woman’s  elevation  in  the  social 
scale.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  show 
how  his  theory  strikes  women  without  special  scientific  in¬ 
formation,  but  with  some  common  sense  and  capability  of 
rational  reflection  on  a  subject  of  such  pressing  practical 
importance  to  their  own  sex.  I  beg,  tnerefore,  to  sign 
myself,  A  tT oman. 
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Admiral  Sir  John  Hay,  Cart,,  C.B.,  M.P.  ;  Lieut.-Col. 
Lowndes  ;  the  Rev.  E.  Palin,  M.A.  ;  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount 
Reidhaven  (Ist  Life  Guards) ;  H.  Stuart  Russell,  . 
A.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Colonel  Gascoigne  ;  Lieut. -Colonel  Forbes 
Macbean  and  S.  R.  Townsbend  Mayer,  Esq.,  Treasurers  • 
the  Kev.  Canon  Collis,  D.D.,and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Rhoades^ 
Hon.Secretaries.  (With  power  to  add  to  their  number).  ’ 


MR  HERBERT  SPENCER’s  VIEWS  ON  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  the  authoress  of  some  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  the  Examiner  of  December  20 ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  much  to  be  deplored  that  such  an  able  and  accurate 
thinker  as  Mr  Spencer  is  should,  by  his  clever  reasonings, 
tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  greatest  of  all  modern 
movements — the  education  and  enfranchisement  of  women. 

I  have  received  so  much  pleasure  in  perusing  Mr  Spencer’s 
works  on  Biology,  Psychology,  and  kindred  topics,  that  it 
gives  me  sincere  sorrow  to  have  to  express  my  entire  disagree¬ 
ment  with  him  in  one  or  two  fundamental  points  relating 
to  society. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  thinking  that  women  must 
necessarily  be  always  so  inferior  in  brain-power  to  men,  as  Mr 
Spencer  seems  to  assert  they  must  be,  on  account  of  requiring 
a  reserve  of  iheir  powers  of  nutrition  to  support  any  possi¬ 
ble  number  of  children  they  may  be  likely  to  give  birth  to. 

1  admit  that  women  are  le^s  muscular  than  men  :  and, 
hence  they  will  necessarily  be  less  productive  of  wealth, 
bccau.se  exchangeable  wealth  is  for  the  most  part,  as  Mr  Mill 
shows  in  his  work  on  political  economy,  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles. 

Having  siiid  this  much,  I  cannot  see  how  Mr  Spencer  or 
any  other  competent  authority  can  go  much  further  in  separa¬ 
ting  the  powers  of  the  male  human  animal  from  those  of  the 
female.  His  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  based  on  hypotheses, 
not  on  any  accurate  observation. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  guess,  I  should  say  that  Mr 
Spencer’s  fundamental  error  in  his  reasonings  on  this  and 
similar  social  questions  arises  from  the  well-known  fact  that 
he  is  a  sceptic  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  population 
laid  down  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Gamier,  &c.,  and  accepted  by  Alex- 
nder  Bain,  W.  Hunter,  J.  H.  Levy,  and  quite  a  host  of  able 
oung  political  economists. 

Mr  Sf»encer  has  some  dim  and  hazy  ideas,  in  his  *  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Biology,’  concerning  a  wonderful  future,  millions  of 
years  hence  I  conclude,  when  man’s  reproductive  powers  shall 
become  iacolxuitarily  equated  with  his  powers  of  providing 
food.  In  the  same  way,  he  talks  in  an  equally  dismal  way 
as  to  the  prospects  of  women’s  position  in  society  becoming 
ecolved  in  the  course  of  ages. 

W ell — I  don’t  understand  this  reasoning.  Whenever  science 
has  decided  that  women  are  nobler,  happier,  more  useful,  and 
less  apt  to  deluge  the  world  with  excessive  numbers  of  children, 
when  educated  and  enfranchised,  than  when  ignorant  and 
tied  to  domestic  servitude,  I  submit  that  ecolutioii  has 
brought  about  the  time  for  us  to  insist  on  the  enfranchisement 
and  education  of  the  sex. 

I  am,  &c.,  Charles  R.  Drysdale,  M.D. 

99  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  Feb.  22,  1874. 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  March  5. 

During  this  last  fortnight  a  book  has  appeared  which  has 
powerfully  moved  the  public  and  provoked  great  criticism. 
1  refer  to  Victor  Hugo’s  new  novel  ‘  Quatrevingt-treize.* 
Another  than  myself  will,  without  doubt,  undertake  the 
review  of  this  work,  and  wdll  tell  you  in  what  style  the 
master  has  pictured  the  struggle  between  the  Blancs  and  the 
Blexis  in  a  corner  of  France ;  how  vividly  he  has  pictured  the 
streets  and  inhabitants  of  Paris  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  I 
coniine  myself  to  saying  that  Victor  Hugo  will  be  found  in  all 
his  power  in  that  masterly  work.  The  veteran  will  remain 
fighting  in  the  vanguard  to  the  last ;  repose  would  be  for  him 
fatigue. 

The  fortunes  of  three  children,  two  boys  of  four  and  three 
years  respectively,  and  a  little  girl  of  twenty  mouths,  form 
the  subject  of  the  novel  from  beginning  to  end.  Hugo  has 
always  extolled  les  petits  in  a  voice  which  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  His  muse  has  ever  been  that  of  him  who  said  “Let 
the  little  ones  come  untome.”  Musset  has  celebnited  sensuous 
love,  Victor  Hugo  affection.  One  man  loves  the  w  oman  for 
the  woman,  another  for  the  child.  The  first  adores  the 
mistress,  the  second  the  mother.  Has  there  been  any  one 
who  has  sung  the  praises  of  children  like  Hugo  ?  Who  knows 
but  that  this  poet,  as  virile  as  he  is  great,  will,  through  these 
immortal  verees,  traced  with  a  trembling  hand  between  two 
cradles,  become  for  ever  the  poet  of  infancy  ?  The  child  is 
everything  to  him.  Nothing  in  the  world  surpasses  that 
little  flaxen  head.  On  it  rests  the  hope  of  the  future.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  our  goodness  or  greatness  of  soul,  it  pales  l>efore 
the  innocence  of  childhood.  I  have  several  times  had  the 
honour  of  being  received  by  Victor  Hugo.  The  first  time  was 
at  Paris,  during  the  siege.  He  had  just  returned  after 
twenty  years  of  exile,  and  put  up  at  an  hotel  with  the  two  sons 
whom  death  has  since  snatched  from  him.  I  had  j>ortrayed 
him  to  myself  as  grave  and  solemn  as  his  enemies  and 
traducers  said  he  was.  I  found  him  smiling  and  bland,  with 
little  black  sparkling  eyes  full  of  fire,  grey  moustache  and 
beard,  white  hair,  and  an  indefinable  mixture  of  the  robust 
and  the  gentle,  of  manliness  and  tenderness.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  that  vast  and  towering  forehead  charged  with 
thought,  and  lips  wreathed  with  smiles  ;  but,  above  all,  the 
cheerfulness  and  ease  of  his  bearing.  Those  who  know  him 
not,  affirm  that  Hugo  speaks  from  a  lofty  pedestal.  On  the 
contrary,  he  address  every  one  on  his  own  level,  questions, 
listens,  jokes,  and  enters  into  general  conversation.  W  here 
others  lecture,  he  chats  ;  and  profound  judgments,  spirited 
anecdotes,  delivered  with  enchaining  vervCy  fall  from  the  lips 
of  the  master  ;  while  there  is  not  lacking  the  deep  rumbling  of 
the  thunder,  or  the  sudden  flashes  of  the  lightning.  In  two 
words,  and  this  is  my  sincere  impression,  after  having  read 
Victor  Hugo,  one  admires  him  ;  but  after  having  seen  him, 
one  loves  him. 

I  need  not  say  that  ‘  Quatrevingt-treize  *  has  been 
diversely  judged.  The  Republicans  have  dismissed  it  to 
the  shades.  The  Monarchists  have  criticised  it  with  great 
sharpness.  Impartiality  will  not  be  born  again  in  France 
till  that  rather  distant  day  when  all  parties  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  ■  It  is  precisely  with  the  object  of  making 
peace  between  two  parties  little  formed  for  accord  that  some 
people  are  working  here  just  now.  The  party  of  “moral 
order  ”  seems  to  have  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Moderate. 
The  Government,  abandoning  the  Right  and  the  Extreme 
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the  aid  of  place-seekers  and  factions.  He  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  discussions  by  recognising  the 
Kepubiic.  But  the  authors  of  the  Parliamentary  revolution  of 
the  24th  of  May  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  he  was  right ; 
and  what  humiliates  them  is  that  they  are  obliged  to  shape 
their  action  accordingly. 

In  the  meanwhile,  no  doubt  for  diversion  sake,  their  journals 
heap  up  calumnies  on  the  ex-President  of  the  Kepublic.  Those 
laborious  persons  who  are  willing  to  work  in  the  manufactory 
of  libels — at  a  fair  price — are  rapidly  making  their  fortunes 
out  of  M.  Thiers.  This  statesman’s  letter  to  the  candidate 
for  Vienne  and  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  French 
residents  of  New  York  have  fired  the  fury  of  Royalists  and 
Ceesarists  alike.  And  yet,  of  all  that  M.  Thiers  has  said  his 
adversaries  tacitly  acknowledge  the  truth.  Yes,  the  parties 
will  finish  by  confessing  their  impotence,  and  letting  BVance 
govern  herself  as  she  desires.  In  spite  of  all  temptations 
they  have  not  been  allowed  to  establish  the  Monarchy.  The 
gouvernement  de  combat  has  shown  its  powerlessness  by  not 
being  able  to  ^in  one  out  of  fourteen  elections.  All  the 
efforts  df  the  Royalists,  pleasing  as  they  are  to  the  galericy 
have  resulted  in  giving  not  force  but  audacity  to  the  Im¬ 
perialists.  How  many  things  we  do  for  la  galerie!  If 
duelling  is  so  much  the  fashion  in  France,  is  it  not  for  its 
sake  ?  A  few  days  ago  two  journalists  of  Paris  went  to  fight 
in  i^lgium  for  la  galeriej  on  the  Boulevard. 

One  of  my  friends,  who  has  since  become  a  brave  soldier, 
imagined  it  was  his  duty  to  pose  himself  m  dudliste  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  lived  in  the  country  and  was 
eighteen  years  old.  He  agreed  with  one  of  his  companions 
equally  greedy  of  notoriety,  that  on  Sunday,  at  the  time  of 
promem^e,  they  should  accost  each  other  before  everybody, 
strictly  obwrving  the  following  programme : — 

The  one  who  arrived  first  was  to  promenade  up  and  down 
the  place.  His  friend  was  to  come,  and  coolly,  without  saying 
a  word,  was  to  give  him  a  slap.  The  other,  without  a  cry  or 
gesture,  was  to  continue  hie  walk  ;  but  on  returning,  fihaing 
bis  footsteps  dogged,  was  to  return  the  blow.  What  an  event ! 
Here  were  two  young  men  the  talk  of  the  town,  postured  and 
backed,  made  men ! 

^  I  will  receive  the  first  blow,”  said  my  ftiend,  and  it  was 
done  as  agreed.  Sunday  came,  and  my  friend  went  to  the 
place  and  received  the  blow.  There  was  a  great  uproar, 
^ese  two  young  men,  the  one  pale  regloving  the  hand  which 
had  just  given  the  blow,  the  otner  gravely  continuing  his  way 
with  bis  cheek  reddened.  The  mcm  was  already  astonishea 
to  find  the  latter  so  calm,  when  all  at  once  the  unfortunate 
youth  received  a  kick  which  made  him  reel.  Pale,  enraged, 
he  turned  to  reply  to  an  attack  not  in  the  programme  ;  but 
what  was  his  astonishment  to  see  his  father,  an  old  white 
moustached  soldier,  with  crossed  arms,  who  said  to  him  with 
an  oath 

“  I  will  teach  you,  you  young  scamp,  to  take  a  blow  with¬ 
out  returning  ten.” 

The  son  wished  to  explain,  but  'twas  no  use.  He  was 
drained  home  by  the  e%Jt ;  and  did  not  again  play  at  affairs 
of  honour. 

The  Boulevards  are  occupied  just  now  with  the  new  taxes. 
The  proposition  of  M.  Lotgeril  to  tax  high  hats  has  tickled 
them  ;  and  they  are  amusing  themselves  by  devising  eccentric 
taxes.  The  duty  on  pianos  appears  to  him  to  have  but  one 
fault,  that  of  not  being  high  enough.  He  attributes  to  the 
low  price  the  facility  of  becoming  a  nuisance  to  one’s  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  the  multiplication  of  that  class  of  unpitying  bores 
who  call  themselves  pianists. 

They  ought  not  only  to  tax  the  pianos,  but  also  the  parents 
who  bring  up  their  children  to  make  use  of  that  terrible 
instrument ;  and  since  our  legislators  have  taken  up  this 
question,  they  might  kill  the  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Let 
them  give  to  pianos  a  useful  i^e,  and  authorise  those  only 
which  put  in  movement  some  mechanism  which  pumps  water 
to  an  upper  storey,  sews  shirts,  or  makes  lint  for  the 
hospitals 

Looked  at  in  this  new  light  of  practical  utility  we  might 
reconcile  ourselves  in  time  to  tolerate  the  piano.  However, 
we^have  always  the  remedy  of  putting  cotton  in  our  ears. 

Arnold  Mortier. 


NOTKS  FROM  ROME. 

Rome,  Feb.  14,  1874. 

Italy  has  made  a  wonderful  progress  within  the  last  ten 
years.  The  combined  genius  of  Joseph  Mazzini,  Garibaldi, 
and  Cavour  has  created  a  nation.  Under  their  counsels  and 
deeds  Italy  has  performed  the  almost  uniq^ue  miracle  of  col¬ 
lecting  her  dissevered  members,  of  combining  them  by  the 
vital  cement  of  patriotism,  and  raising  herself  erect,  a  new 
imd  noble  unity.  She  has  won  back  Rome  as  her  capital. 
She  has  broken  down  the  pretensions  of  the  old  man  of  the 
Vatican  mountain,  though  she  has  not  been  able  to  silence 


him.  She  has  got  rid  of  the  French  incubus, *aud  opened  the 
portals  of  education  to  the  people — the  only  true  ^ates  of  real 
reform,  of  solid  strength  and  enduring  prosperity.  But  it 
would  be  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  yet  sees  and 
knows  all  that  is  needed  by  her.  She  needs  numerous  reforms 
in  her  political  constitution,  in  her  laws  and  system  of  judica¬ 
ture.^  There  is  yet  more  the  show  than  the  reality  of  liberty. 
She  is  too  pauch  afraid  of  the  people,  and  whilst  her  Statuto, 
or  modern  charter,  admits  full  freedom  of  press  and  speech, 
her  Government  systematically  suppresses  all  public  meetings 
of  the  people.  The  proceedings  of  her  law  courts  would 
astonish  the  most  conservative  of  our  countrymen.  The 
Government  is  continually  prosecuting  the  Liberal  papers  for 
observations  that  could  only  raise  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the 
most  timid  of  British  statesmen.  In  all  Government  prosecu¬ 
tions  of  the  press,  juries  are  carefully  avoided.  The  Public 
Prosecutor  sits  on  the  bench  with  the  Judges,  and  dictates 
the  sentence,  and  woe  to  them  if  they  do  not  inflict  it !  The 
Judges  cannot,  indeed,  be  dismissed,  but  they  can  be 
harassed ;  sent  from  Rome  or  other  chief  city,  with  their 
families,  and  all  their  bag  and  baggage,  to  some  obscure  and 
remote  corner  of  the  country,  ruined  past  redemption.  In 
the  celebrated  Lobbia  cases  two  J udges  were  put  under  such 
pressure,  before  one  could  be  found  to  do  the  dirty  work,  that 
they  resigned  their  appointments. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  under  such  a  system  condemna¬ 
tions  follow  as  certainly  as  ripe  apples  fall.  ]^me,  as  a  muni¬ 
cipality,  presents  a  far  more  cheering  aspect.  It  has  for  its 
Syndic  the  brave  Count  Pianciani,  a  man  of  truly  Liberal 
principles,  and  great  ability  directed  by  experience.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  reorganisers  of  the  country, 
and  had,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow  patriots,  to  flee  to  England, 
where  what  he  saw  he  studied,  and  carried  home  the  rich 
fruits  of  his  knowledge. 

But  why  can  there  not  be  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Government  too  ?  There  still  lingers  too  much 
lethargy ;  still  lingers  a  longing  side-glance  towards  the  old, 
imbecile,  stand-still  of  Popery.  With  the  exception  of  the 

department  of  education,  reforms  are  talked  of  rather  than 
made.  Taxation  increases  every  year.  The  people  groan 
under  it.  The  Property-Tax  is  thirteen  and  a  naif  per  cent, 
'Hie  ominous  apparition  of  a  great  annual  deficit  in  the 
national  balance-sheet,  and  the  other  awkward  apparition  of 
a  growing  predominance  of  the  imports  over  the  exports, 
show  that  nothing  but  a  more  vigorous  system  of  economy 
can  possibly  extricate  the  nation  from  its  difOiculties,  and 
enable  it  to  develope  its  abundant  internal  resources. 

Above  all  things  is  needed  a  reform  of  the  whole  fiscal 
system.  No  one  who  has  not  looked  into  this  department 
can  imagine  such  a  state  of  things  at  the  present  dav ;  can 
conceive  such  a  machine,  so  clumsv,  so  ludicrous,  so  far  behind 
the  age.  It  is  a  system  which  the  Romans  say  the  Italians 
have  brought  in  with  them  from  the  north.  They  did,  in 
fact,  in  transferring  the  seat  of  Government,  invade  Rome 
with  an  army  of  ^,000  civil  officers !  It  is  a  system  con- 
I  structed  on  the  principle  of  giving  employment  to  as  many 
officers  and  clerks  as  possible,  under  the  idea  of  patronage^ — 
the  only  true  and  effective  patronage  of  a  Government  l^mg 
the  prosecution  of  measures  of  economy  and  a  wise  freedom. 
With  this  piling  up  of  officials  onoffiicims  is  also  combined  a 
barricade  of  official  forms  so  tedious  and  repulsive  as  to  deter 
those  who  once  encounter  them  from  doing  it  a  second  time 
if  they  can  avoid  it. 

I  have  heard  much  of  this  Piedmontese  system,  but  the 
other  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  peep  into  it,  and 
a  brief  notice  of  what  took  place  may  amuse  some  readers, 
and  not  be  without  its  use  nere,  where  the  lessons  of  the 
English  press  are  not  lost.  I  will  only  add  that  this  **  Little 
History  of  the  Little  Chest  of  Tea  ”  is  m  no  degree  overdrawn 
or  burlesqued. 

Lately  a  man  appeared  at  my  house  from  the  Roman  Rail¬ 
way  with  a  book  and  a  paper.  The  paper  announced  a 
package  lying  at  the  station,  addressed  to  me.  I  knew  that 
it  must  be  a  little  chest  of  tea  ordered  from  London.  He 
declared  that  it  must  be  fetched,  it  could  not  be  brought.  I 
was  requested  to  sign  the  man’s  book,  which  contained  a  set 
of  hieroglyphics  apparently  written  in  some  insane  Arabic  or 
Sanscrit.  It  was,  in  fact,  written  by  some  most  illiterate 
scribe.  Opposite  to  one  of  these,  which  he  assured  me  was 
my  name,  in  all  faith  I 'put  my  signature. 

On  going  to  the  station  with  my  daughter,  we  found  the 
clerk  who  had  issued  the  paper  we  held.  The  chest  was 
carriage  paid  from  London,  but  the  clerk  demanded  still  more 
carriage,  aud  an  additional  sum  for  the  chest  lying  this  short 
time  in  the  custom-house.  We  presented  the  only  national 
currency,  paper,  and  the  clerk  demanded  half  of  it  in  silver, 
though  the  carriage  to  the  frontier,  at  least,  had  been  paid  in 
good  English  coin.  “  Silver !  ”  we  said,  “  Italy  has  no  silven 
nor  gold  either !  ”  No  matter,  silver  we  must  find,  and  we  had 
to  return  to  Rome  and  purchase  a  French  napoleon. 

This  difficulty  over,  the  clerk  presented  another.  He 
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demanded  my  paasport.  “  Passport !  ”  I  said,  **  passports  are 
abolished,— don’t  exist !  Besides,  I  have  been  a  householder 
in  Rome  these  three  years,  you  have  ascertained  my  identity, 
and  taken  my  signature  at  my  house,  which  I  can  verify 
here.”  In  vain  ;  the  nations  have  abolished  passports,  but 
Rome  demands  them  to  get  a  little  chest  of  tea  !  No  pass¬ 
port,  no  tea !  Luckily  I  had  an  old  passport  in  my  pocket- 
tx)ok,  and  produced  it ;  the  clerk  immea lately  entered  my 
name  from  it  into  his  book,  and  by  a  stroke  of  improvisation 
converted  me  from  William  into  Lui^i  !  Armeo,  however, 
with  two  large  documents,  one  in  flaming  red,  the  other,  as  it 
proved,  being  the  way-bill,  we  started  for  the  custom-house, 
or  Dogana,  which  we  found  about  half  a  mile  off  up  a  lane 
so  deep  in  mud  that  we  were  obliged  to  get  a  carriage  to 
reach  it. 

Arrived  at  the  custom-house  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  six  or  seven  glass-cases,  each  having  its  mysterious  inliubi- 
tant.  A  large  picture  of  the  Madonna  looked  down  upon  us 
from  the  wall,  and  we  said ;  “  Is  it  a  Church  or  a  ware¬ 
house  ?  ”  We  presented  our  documents  to  the  man  in  the 
first  glass-case,  who  certainly  was  of  the  order  of  the  Trap- 
pisti,  as  many  there  were,  and  who,  without  a  word,  glanced 
over  them,  and  handed  them  to  a  young  man  sitting  at  an 
open  table.  This  young  man  we  may  call  our  whirling 
Dervish,  for  he  was  the  pivot  of  all  our  movements,  and  had 
to  spin  about  in  all  directions.  He  first  read  the  ample  docu¬ 
ments,  and  then  producing  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  commenced 
copying  them.  I  pointed  out  the  error  of  my  name.  He 
replied  that  it  was  'of  no  consequence  whatever,  and  with 
Chinese  fidelity,  wrote  me  down  again  Luigi.  Having  finished 
his  new  protocol,  he  handed  it  into  the  next  glass-case,  from 
whence  a  large-bearded  man  instantly,  with  the  action  of  a 
puppet,  proiected  himself  and  shouted  Dodid!” 

“  What !  ”  we  asked,  “  have  we  twelve  lire  to  pay  I  ”  “  No,” 
replied  our  little  Dervish,  “only  to  wait  till  twelve  o’clock  !  ” 
It  was  then  exactly  half-past  eleven,  and  we  must  wait  half 
an  hour !  All  shrank  into  their  glass  dens,  to  prayers  or  to 
luncheon,  and  we  sat  down  on  a  packing-case  and  prayed  too, 
for  patience ! 

At  twelve  all  woke  up  like  the  people  in  the  castle  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  and  our  little  and  very  good-natured  Der¬ 
vish,  obtaining  a  new  document  from  the  second  glass-case, 
disappeared  with  it  down  the  long  warehouse.  It  is  a  very 
long  warehouse  that,  Hke  a  lane,  has  never  a  turn,  so  in  about 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  he  reappeared,  carrying  our  little 
chest.  This  he  deposited  on  a  table  near  a  pair  of  scales  on 
the  further  side  of  the  warehouse,  and  once  more  disappeared 
into  a  compartment  enclosed  in  thin  green  curtains.  Here, 
probably,  he  implored  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Mother,  who  hung 
near,  to  assist  him  in  the  arduous  labour  of  smashing  up  the 
little  chest.  However,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  he  re¬ 
appeared,  and  handed  in  a  new  large  protocol  to  the  third 
glass-case,  where  a  large  solemn  man  took  it,  and  laid  it  aside 
without  any  immediate  attention  to  it. 

Once  more  our  blithe  Dervish  vanished  and  returned  with 
a  stout  man  armed  with  a  great  iron  chisel.  We  entreated 
him  not  to  break  up  the  little  chest,  showing  him  on  the  way¬ 
bill  its  contents  as  tea,  and  its  gross  and  net  weight,  all  most 
distinctly  stated.  In  vain  ;  they  tore  open  the  neat  envelope, 
dashed  open  the  neat  little  chest,  and  putting  the  top  into  the 
scales,  weighed  it,  and  calculated  by  it  the  weight  of  sides, 
ends,  and  bottom.  I  then  pointed  out  to  them  that  they 
could  not  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  package  without  pouring 
out  the  whole  of  the  tea,  and  weighing  the  enveloping  lead. 
Tliis  was  a  poser  !  They  stood  aghast,  and  were  compelled 
to  take  the  evidence  of  the  way-bill !  But  they  covered  their 
defeat  like  clever  generals.  With  all  the  assumption  of  pre¬ 
tended  magicians,  they  tapped  the  lead  with  their  finger-ends, 
looked  magnificently  majestic,  and  then  cried  out  sonorously, 
“  Sei  chilos  !  ” 

At  this  oracular  sound  another — solemn  conjurer  shall  I 
call  him  ? — issued  from  a  fourth  glass-case  behind  us,  and 
pronounced,  in  tragic  tones,  Sei  Chilos  I  and  again  dis¬ 
appeared.  Six  chilos  at  four  lire  a  chilo  would  not  seem  to 
demand  a  very  arduous  calculation,  but  this  last  Archi¬ 
mago  laboured  over  it  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  our  little 
Dervish  watching  the  process  through  the  window  of  the 
glass-case  intently,  and,  catching  the  result,  informed  us  we 
had  to  pay  twenty-four  lire  for  duty.  We  presented  the 
amount  in  Italy’s  only  currency,  paper,  and  our  good- 
natured  Dervish  was  obliged  to  put  his  mother  country  to 
shame  by  refusing  her  green-backs,  and  demanding  gold  or 
silver  !  “  Gold  !  ”  we  exclaimed,  “  Italy  has  no  gold  !  We 
saw,  a  week  or  two  ago,  that  a  few  gold  pieces  were  presented 
to  the  Pope  as  the  last  gold  (d  Italy.  Silver  !  she  has  no  silver  I 
Where  shall  we  get  it  ?  ”  He  did  not  know  ;  all  the  magicians 
did  not  know  :  they  only  knew,  no  silver,  no  tea !  But, 
as  necessity  has  no  law,  the  douaniers  were  obliged  to  relent, 
and  take  the  difference  in  pa|jer.  We  advanced  to  another 
glass-case  and  paid  our  paper  to  a  cashier,  and  got  a  receipt. 

“It  is  done  at  last,  then  !  ”  we  exclaimed  joyfully.  “  ! ” 


shouted  the  man  from  the  third  glass-case,  handing  out  a  new 
document,  “  hand  that  protocol  to  the  clerk  in  the  next,  and 
last,  glass-case.”  We  did  so,  and  received  in  exchange  two 
other  documents  of  different  size  and  shape  from  all  the  rest 
“Done  at  last!”  we  said.  “No,”  said  our  little  attendant 
Dervish,  snatching  up  the  little  chest,  and  carrying  it  to  a 
man  in  grey  uniform  at  a  table  near  the  door.  Then  he  set 
down  the  little  chest  as  a  show-offering  ;  the  grey  one,  with  a 
grave  bow  over  it,  handed  us  another  paper,  and  this  was 
nothing  less  than  a  bill  for  the  douaniers  having  done  their 
own  work.  A  bill  headed  Dichiaraziom  ed  operatwne  • 
declaration  and  operation.  That  is,  payment  for  doing  what 
Victor  Emmanuel  thinks  he  pays  them  for.  On  this,  my 
patience  forsook  me.  I  said,  “We  have  paid  the  carriage 
twice  over,  we  have  paid  the  duty,  we  have  paid  extra  for 
warehouse  room  for  one  night,  and  extra  for  silver ;  and 
now  you  want  pay  for  doing  your  own  work,  and  inflicting 
on  us  all  this  trouble.  It  is  a  gross  imposition !  It  is 
infamous  !  ”  But  we  paid  it,  and,  as  we  went  away,  we  saw 
our  unhappy  Dervish,  one  of  the  best  natured  of  mortals, 
standing  on  the  steps,  handling  the  last  lire  extorted  as  if 
they  burnt  his  finger.  He  felt  that  his  country  was 
disgraced. 

At  the  end  of  the  yard  we  were  stopped  by  three  officers, 
and  dazio — octroi — was  demanded  for  carrying  the  tea  into 
the  city.  But  we  said,  “We  are  already  in  the  city,  and  we 
have  paid  full  duty  to  and  into  the  city.”  But  what  Imts  it 
contending  with  highwaymen  ?  We  paid  the  dazw^  and 
escaped  with  our  dear  little  chest. 

Over  this  small  business  of  getting  twelve  pounds  of  tea 
out  of  the  Roman  Railway  Station  we  spent  a  whole  fore¬ 
noon,  and  had  to  deal  with  fifteen  officials  and  twdve 
large  documents  newly  written  or  newly  modified  and 
attested!  We  paid  as  much  in  carriage  and  duty  as  the 
tea  had  cost  in  its  growth,  its  preparation  in  China,  its 
carriage  thence  to  England,  and  duty  there. 

People  in  England,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  country,  will 
scarcely  credit  that  this  is  the  mode  of  doing  business  at  this 
moment  in  the  Government  offices  of  Italy.  They  will  say, 
“  Is  it  business  or  burlesque  ?  ”  It  is  both  ;  and  very  serioas 
business  for  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  go  through  it. 
Numbers  of  our  country  people  here  know  its  annoyance 
too  well.  All  this  hocus-pocus,  this  mumbo- jumbo  rigmarole, 
to  do  what  one  clerk  and  one  porter  in  England  would  do  in 
half-an-hour ! 

Englishmen  will  say,  “Is  Italy  then  in  its  infancy,  er 
second  childhood  ?  Can  it,  in  the  practical  daylight  of  the 


how  business  is  done  by  practical  men  ?  ” 

True  ;  this  system  of  piling  officials  on  officials,  and  papers  on 
papers,  which  was  created  evidently  to  give  emplo3rment,  or 


»t,  to  a  horae  of  useless  people. 


the  appearance  of  employment,  to  a  horde  of  useless  peopl^ 
has  lasted  long  enough.  Italy  demands  public  economy  ana 


public  dispatch  if  she  is  to  surmount  her  difficulties,  as  all  the 
world  wishes  her  to  do ;  and  I  believe  nothing  will  hasten 
such  a  desirable  reform  more  effectually  than  tne  expression 
of  the  public  press  of  England,  the  voice  of  which  comes 
hither  with  at  once  a  friendly  and  a  convincing  power. 


POETRY. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

When  all  men  were  heroes,  and  Homer  was  youthful, 

A  monarch,  called  Pentheus,  in  Thebes  held  the  rule. 
And,  if  one  can  credit  what  Gladstone  thinks  truthful, 
The  country  was  tliriving,  the  king  was  no  fool. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  one  Bacchus,  a  brewer, 

With  some  barmaids  and  publicans,  came  into  view. 
And  Pentheus  was  shocked,  when  some  incidents  truer 
Than  pleasant  were  told  of  this  crapulous  crew. 

And  yet,  when  an  augur  declared  he  would  rather 
The  people  were  free,  whether  sober  or  not. 

He  scorned  the  advice  of  his  spiritual  father. 

And  made  war  against  barmaid,  pothouse,  and  sot. 

Sour  brewers  and  victuallei’s  settled  these  matters, 

And  supplied  an  example  as  startling  as  plain. 

For  the  people  went  mad,  and  tore  Pentheus  to  tatters. 
And  !^cchus  cried — Better  not  try  it  again. 

Oh  !  Gladstone  !  you  study  these  far  away  stories, 

And  could  you  not  tell  what  would  happen  to  you,^ 
When  the  parsons  and  publicans  joined  with  the  Tories, 
And  the  nation  got  drunk,  and  the  cabinet  blue  ? 

Edwin  Heron. 
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A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

I»  the  Momingland ;  or^  the  Law  of  the  Modem  Revolution.  By  John 
Stuart  Stuart-GIennie,  M.A.  I^ndon :  Longmans. 

Under  the  semi-poetical  title  *  In  the  Momingland,*  Mr 
Stuart-Glennie  gives  us  the  first  volume  of  a  work,  some¬ 
what  dry  and  hard  in  its  earlier  portion,  but  more  ambi¬ 
tious  in  its  scope  than  almost  any  work  issued  from  the 
press  in  England.  The  subject-matter  is  History  ;  the 
method,  very  different  from  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  in  Tylor,  Lubbock,  M’Lennan,  and  others  who  have  tried 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  pre-historic  man.  Such  authors, 
following  the  old  traditions  of  philosophy  in  this  country, 
have  patiently  sought  out  facts  one  by  one,  and  tried  to 
piece  them  together  in  an  intelligible  way.  The  utmost 
limit  of  their  ambition  has  been  to  eliminate  the  irrelevant 
from  the  imporiant  facts  of  man’s  history,  to  find  out  the 
meanings  of  his  institutions  and  customs,  and  to  discover 
the  law  of  progress  within  a  limited  area.  On  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  however,  we  have  examples  of  a  very  different  and 
more  imposing  procedure,  in  the  productions  of  Comte  and 
Hegel.  These  authors  differ  from  each  other  in  every  im¬ 
portant  particular,  but  they  have  both  given  to  the  world 
a  philosophy  of  history  which  has  been  at  least  plausible, 
and  has  professed  to  give  a  complete  rationale  of  human 
progress.  Such  attempts  have  a  value  independently  of 
their  success.  A  general  theory,  even  if  somewhat  vague, 
has  this  advantage  in  dealing  with  so  complicated  a  subject 
as  history,  that  it  affords  at  least  a  centre  round  which 
facts  may  be  grouped.  We  are  not  disposed,  therefore,  to 
quarrel  with  Mr  Stuart-Glennie  because  he  does  not  follow 
the  beaten  track,  and  present  us  with  one  of  those  compila¬ 
tions  of  facts  regarding  early  society  that  have  recently 
begun  to  pour  from  the  press ;  and  because  he  has  tried  to 
soar  into  a  region  where  many  an  Icarus  has  had  his  wings 
loosened,  and  where  only  the  strongest  spirits  can  live  at 
all.  It  is  courageous,  and  even  if  he  fails, — well,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  progress  in  thought  is  a  history  of  failures.  Another 
may  have  more  luck. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  an  instalment  of  the 
verification  of  “  an  Ultimate  Law  of  History.’*  If  this  is 
well  founded,  Mr  Stuart-Glennie  may  well  claim  to  be  the 
Newton  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  for  hitherto  certainly  the 
student  of  history  has  looked  in  vain  for  his  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation.  Hegel  tried  it  with  indifferent  success;  Comte 
tried  it ;  now  the  author  essays  to  reconcile  these  in  a 
higher  unity,  which  shall  include  the  truth,  and  avoid  the 
error,  of  both.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  this  attempt  is 
not  made  in  the  usual  spirit  of  eclecticism,  which  consists 
in  overlaying  the  points  of  difference  with  a  thin  veneer  of 
sentimentality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  author  goes  to 
work  like  a  good  workman,  advancing  solid  views  of  his 
own.  Briefly,  his  view  may  be  stated  thus : — Hitherto  the 
grand  error  has  been  in  an  imperfect  theory  of  causation ; 
we  have  not  really  learnt  what  a  cause  truly  is ;  and  hence, 
as  the  whole  universe  of  knowledge  is  ranged  round  the 
idea  of  cause,  the  same  imperfection  has  extended  to  all 
we  know.  Our  erroneous  conceptions  of  “  cause  **  have 
arisen  from  our  ignorance, — from  inevitable  ignorance, — 
because  we  could  not  arrive  at  an  exact  notion  of  cause 
until  we  had  unravelled  the  causes  of  all  the  chief  groups 
of  phenomena.  By  a  careful  analysis  the  author  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  causation  is  not  a  one-sided  deter¬ 
mination,  but  “  mutual  determination.”  This  idea  cannot 
be  explained  without  expanding  this  notice  to  intolerable 
length ;  but  we  may  remark  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  proved.  Were  it  shown  to  be  true  of  physics,  that 
would  go  a  long  way,  but  the  author  admits  that  it  is  not 
yet  conclusively  proved  (pp.  15G-157).  Generally,  we 
may  complain  of  the  summary  treatment  given  to  so  im¬ 
portant  a  subject ;  the  statement,  for  example,  that  there 
is  a  logical  process  “  from  conceptions  to  differentiative 
and  integrative  conceptions  **  being  supported  only  by 
references,  which  are  not  certainly  irrelevant,  but  are 
inadequately  developed.  This  imperfection  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  probably,  by  the  form  of  the  book, — the  reduction 
of  the  philosophical  argument  to  a  mere  introduction ;  but 
even  so,  it  is  a  subject  of  regret. 


It  is  fair  to  remember  that  a  general  theory  ought  not  to 
be  judged  by  a  part  of  the  verification  only,  such  as  is 
given  in  the  present  volume,  and  we  make  the  above 
remarks  subject  to  the  further  proofs  that  may  be  here¬ 
after  adduced.  So  far  the  process  of  verification  has  an 
interest  of  its  own.  Mr  Stuart-Glennie  stakes  his  “  Ulti¬ 
mate  Law  ”  upon  a  single  case,  and  that  one  of  great  inte¬ 
rest, — Does  it  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  ?  This  is 
to  him  what  the  explanation  of  the  moon’s  motion  was  to 
Newton.  Now  this  explanation  of  Christianity  is  the 
explanation  of  three  groups  of  facts  :  (1 )  its  doctrines, — its 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  this  world,  and  of  its  relation 
to  future  spheres  of  existence ;  (2)  its  miracles ;  and  (3) 
its  moral  impulse,  its  inwardness  and  subjectivity.  Mr 
Stuart-Glennie  ascribes  the  doctrinal  origin  of  Christianity 
to  the  religion  of  Egypt,  Osirianism.  He  thus  sums  up  the 
resemblances.  **In  ancient  Osirianism,  as  in  modem 
Christianism,  the  Godhead  is  conceived  as  a  Trinity,  yet 
are  the  three  Gods  declared  to  be  only  one  God.  In  ancient 
Osirianism,  as  in  modem  Christianism,  we  find  the  worship 
of  a  Divine  mother  and  child.  In  ancient  Osirianism,  as 
in  modern  Christianism,  there  is  a  doctrine  of  Atonement. 
In  ancient  Osirianism,  as  in  modern  Christianism,  we  find 
the  vision  of  a  last  judgment,  and  resurrection  of  the  body. 
And,  finally,  in  ancient  Osirianism,  as  in  modern  Christian¬ 
ism,  the  sanctions  of  morality  are  a  Lake  of  Fire  and 
tormenting  Demons,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
Eternal  Life  in  the  presence  of  God.”  Osirianism,  and, 
therefore,  through  it,  Christianity,  may,  according  to  our 
author,  be  traced  to  a  sun  myth.  As  to  the  element  of 
Miracle,  Mr  Stuart-Glennie  accepts  the  opinions  of  Mr 
Lecky  and  those  who  hold  that  the  growth  of  miraculous 
tales  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  imagination,  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  stage  of  human  knowledge.  His  remarks  on  the 
difference  between  the  Neo-Platonic  Trinity  and  the 
Christian  Trinity  are  acute  and  profound.  The  one  con¬ 
tained  the  idea  of  law,  the  other  the  idea  of  miracle, 
which,. indeed,  by  way  of  contrast,  was  necessary  to  perfect 
the  idea  of  law. 

“  Consider,”  says  Mr  Glennie,  **  what  as  a  matter  of  fact 
was  the  intellectual  condition  of  those  who  reported  and 
wrote  the  story  of  the  miraculous  birth  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  was  simply  no  higher  than  that  of 
the  most  unedncated  *  Spiritualists  *  of  the  present  day.. 
For  let  those  who  believe  in  Biblical,  yet  ridicule  modern 
stories  of  Spiritist  marvels,  consider  how  really  similar 
they  are.  Are,  for  instance,  modem  spirit-lights  and  fires 
not  believed  in  ?  But  did  not  Ezekiel  behold,  *  and  lo,  a 
likeness  in  the  appearance  of  fire?*  And  did  not  the 
assembled  Christians  on  Pentecost  see  *  tongues  of  fire  ?  * 
The  touching  of  people’s  knees  by  spirits  ?  But  were  not 
Jacob,  Elijah,  and  Daniel  so  touched,  and  did  not,  indeed, 
the  spirit,  whom  the  first  encountered,  so  seriously  maul 
him  that  *  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank,  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this 
day  P  *  Spirit  hands  p  But  was  there  not  *  the  form  of  a 
hand  put  forth  that,*  says  Ezekiel,  *took  me  by  a  lock  of 
mine  head  P  ’  **  And  so  on. 

So  far  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  the  gospels  are 
explained.  But  what  of  the  moral  element — that  so 
characteristic  withdrawal  from  the  outward  ceremonies  to 
the  heart  p  **  Here  we  are  referred  to  the  remarkable 
revolution  that  took  place  in  all  the  old  religions  from 
China  to  Egjrpt,  the  rise  everywhere  of  a  subjective  or 
inward  tendency,  as  contrasted  with  the  former  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  outward  and  objective.  It  is  the  change,  for 
example,  of  Buddhism.  The  Christian  religion  thus  arose 
from  a  set  of  causes  exactly  resembling  those  that  gave 
birth  to  the  religions  of  Confucius  and  Buddha.  All 
this,  according  to  Mr  Stuart-Glennie,  is  part  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  from  one-sided  determination,  through 
a  differentiation  of  objective  and  subjective,  towards  the 
goal  of  **  mutual  determination,”  an  idea  whose  social 
reflection  will  be  seen  in  co-equality,  co-operation,  and 
co-fraternity.  Whether  he  has  got  hold  of  the  Ultimate 
Law  of  History  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
merits  and  interest  of  the  present  volume.  The  subject 
is,  indeed,  a  fascinating  one ;  and  we  shall  do  the  author 
the  compliment  of  suspending  judgment,  until  hedeyelopes 
the  rest  of  his  case.  W.  A.  Hunter. 
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On  their  side  the  “  Whites  ”  prepare  to  resist.  The  flaa 
of  revolt  is  about  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast  of  the  Engli^ 
man-of-war,  the  Claymore^  where  the  supreme  hope  of  the 
Vendeens,  the  Marquis  de  Lantenac,  commands.  Before 
the  combat,  here  is  a  drama  a  la,  Victor  Hugo,  of  which 
the  hero  is  a  cannon  : — 

Une  chose  eff  ray  ante  yen  ait  d’arriver.  Une  des  caronades  de 
la  batterie,  une  piece  de  vingt-quatre,  s’^tait  detacb^e.  Ceci  e«t 
le  plus  redoubtable  peut-dtre  des  dv^nements  de  mer.  Rien 
plus  terrible  ne  peut  arriver  h  un  navire  de  guerre  au  Urge  et  en 
pleine  marche.  .  .  .  Le  canon  allait  et  venait  dans  Tentre- 
pent.  On  eftt  dit  le  chariot  vivant  de  I’Apocalypse.  Le  falot  de 
marine,  oscillant  sous  Tetrave  de  la  batterie,  ajontait  k  cette 
vision  un  vertigineux  balancement  d’ombre  et  de  lumiere.  La 
forme  du  canon  s'effa9ait  dans  la  violence  de  sa  course  et  U 
apparaissait,  tantbt  noir  dans  la  clartd,  tantdt  reildtant  de  vagnes 
blancheurs  dans  Tobscantd.  II  continuait  I’execntion  du  navire 
11  avait  ddja  fracassd  quatre  autres  pibces  et  fait  dans  U  muraille 
deux  crevasses  heureusement  au-dessus  de  la  flottaison,  mais 
par  oil  Teau  entrerait  s’il  survenait  une  bonrrasque.  II  se  ruait 
irdnetiquement  sur  la  membrure  ;  les  porques  trks  robustes 
rdsistaient,  les  bois  courbes  ont  une  soldiditd  particnlikre  mais  on 
entendait  lours  craquements  sous  cette  masse  ddmesurde,  frop- 
pant,  avec  une  sorte  d’ubiquite  inouie,  de  tons  les  cotes  k  la 
Un  grain  de  plomb  second  dans  une  bouteille  n*a  pas  des  per¬ 
cussions  plus  insensdes  et  plus  rapides.  Les  quatre  rones  passaient 
et  repassaient  sur  les  hommes  tuds,  les  coupaient,  les  ddpe^aient 
et  les  ddchiquetaient,  et  des  cinq  cadavres  avaient  fait  vingt 
tron9on8  qui  roulaient  k  travers  la  batterie ;  les  tdtes  mortei 
semblaient  crier;  des  ruisseaux  de  sang  se  tordaient  sar  le 
plancher  selon  les  balancements  du  roulis.  Le  vaigrage,  arari^ 
en  plusieurs  endroits,  commenqait  k  s’entr’ouvrir.  Tout  le  navire 
dtait  plein  d*un  bruit  monstrueux. 

The  sailor  who  is  responsible  for  this  disaster  rashes 
down  below,  and  tries  to  master  the  caronade — a  curioos, 
thrilling  struggle  indeed.  He  succeeds  in  replacing  it  in 
its  former  position.  Lantenac  calls  for  this  brave  seaman. 
He  decorates  him  with  his  own  cross  of  St  Louis. 
“  Hurrah,’*  cries  the  crew.  “  And  now,”  says  Lantenac, 
**  let  this  man  be  shot !  ”  The  officers  say  to  each  other 
that  La  Vendde  has  found  a  chief  at  last. 

Then  comes  the  battle.  “Vive  le  roi!”  shrieks  the 
commander.  Then  from  all  sides  of  the  sea,  another  cry, 
confused  but  formidable,  takes  up  the  reply :  “  Vive  la 
Bepublique !  ”  The  Claymore  is  sunk.  Lantenac  jumps 
into  a  boat,  which  a  seaman  offers,  to  make  for  the  coart 
through  the  spray  of  a  storm ;  but  suddenly  the  man  rises 
and  says  to  Lantenac :  “  Tou  will  die !  I  am  the  brother  of 
the  man  you  just  caused  to  bo  executed.”  “  Very  wdl, 
murder  me,”  quietly  answers  the  marquis,  “  but  think  of 
your  soul,  think  of  your  country;”  and  the  pistol  falls 
from  the  hand  of  the  madman,  who  becomes  the  best 
soldier  of  the  man  he  was  going  to  kill. 

Lantenac  is  saved,  and  La  Vend4e  holds  out,  proud  and 
cruel.  The  motto  is  “  Pas  de  quartier,”  no  quarter !  That 
farm  yonder  has  received  Bepublicans ;  let  it  be  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  village  also.  The  Ghouans  shoot  their 
prisoners,  finish  off  the  wounded.  No  quarter!  The 
mother  of  the  three  children,  when  the  Bataillon  da 
Bonnet  Bouge  had  left  them  for  a  moment,  is  shot,  too. 
The  Vendeens  leave  behind  the  corpse,  but  take  away  the 
lisping  babes. 

It  is  around  these  three  rosy  heads  that  the  book  turns, 
as  an  eagle  flies  around  a  linnet’s  nest.  Alexis,  Ben^, 
Georgette,  those  frail  creatures,  will  defy  the  logic  of  those 
three  men,  Bobespierre,  Marat,  Danton.  They  represent 
weakness,  and  they  will  get  the  better  of  strength.  With 
their  smile  they  dominate  this  horrible  carnage,  and  with 
their  tiny  hands  disarm  the  Ghouans  with  long  muskets 
and  the  delegates  of  the  Gonvention  with  long  swords.  To 
save  their  life,  Lantenac,  who  holds  in  his  powerful  brains 
the  fate  of  Vend^,  Lantenac  will  return  and  surrender 
after  having  kept  them  as  hostages ;  and  in  his  torn  the 
Bepublican  soldier  who  forgets  the  decrees  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  sees  only  the  children  saved  from  a  conflagration, 
Gauvain,  the  general  of  the  Bepublicans,  will  rob  the 
Convention.  He  has  in  his  power  the  man  that  leads  L* 
Vendee  ;  and  instead  of  killing  Lantenac  he  saves  him,  and 
Vend^  has  still  a  head  because  this  revolutionist  had  a 
heart. 

The  work  would  bo  without  a  hero,  if  there  was  not  an 
unfrocked  priest  named  Gimourdain  who  represents 
Gonvention  in  the  Bepublican  army.  New  societies,  like 
nations  in  infancy,  always  possess  a  fund  of  mysticism  and 


QUATBEVINGT-TREIZE. 

Quairevingt-treize,  Par  Victor  Hugo.  In  Three  Volumes.  Paris : 

Michel  L6ry, 

The  French  Bevolution  still  lives.  Its  spirit  is  over  the 
world  :  its  cannon  is  spiked,  but  yet  hot.  Scarcely  has  it 
lost  a  defender,  claimed  by  the  grave,  than  a  new  voice  is 
heard,  discussing  that  epoch  unique  in  the  annals  of  nations, 
withered  or  triumphing,  reminding  thinkers  in  the  camp  of 
conquerors  or  conquered  of  this  human  tempest.  Michelet 
falls  and  his  pen  is  broken,  but  Victor  Hugo,  within  a  step 
from  the  cemetery,  takes  up  his  task  and  publishes 
*  Quatrevingt-treize.’ 

Quatrevingt-treize,  6  sombre,  ^pouvantable  annde, 

He  larmes  et  de  sang  grande  ombre  couronn^e ! 

It  was  another  poet,  Auguste  Barbier,  the  author  of 
‘  Les  lambes,*  who  uttered  this  wail  thirty- three  years  ago. 
What  says  Hugo  to-day< — Hugo  who  has  seen  twice  the  flags 
of  revolution,  on  the  barricades  of  1848  and  1871,  after 
harbouring  for  twenty-two  years  the  black  fllag  at  his 
window  in  Guernsey  ?  He  has  seen  many  tears  and  many 
streams  of  blo<^  flow ;  he  knows  but  too  well  the  grief  of 
defeat,  and  what  mud  and  lead  is  hurled  in  the  face  of  the 
vanquished.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  approach  the 
terrible  year  with  more  indulgence  ;  he  is  indeed  qualified 
to  raise  the  dead,  and  he  knows  by  experience  how  the 
wind  of  despicable  terrors  and  blind  hatred  derange  the 
laws  of  humanity  in  the  struggles  of  civil  war. 

Since  he  wrote  *  Les  Miserables,’  it  has  been  apparent 
that  he  has  added  a  string  of  iron  to  his  lyre,  that  in  prose 
he  has  grappled  with  the  defence  of  the  sacrificed  and 
unhonoured  mass,  that  he  left  far  behind  him  the  world  of 
the  past,  kings  and  court  fools,  queens  and  their  lovers,  to 
bring  forth  with  the  strength  suid  emotion  of  his  genius  on 
the  scene  of  real  life,  what  was  called  in  Greek  dramas  the 
antique  chorus ;  unknown,  nameless  crowd  which,  anon, 
could  only  stifle  its  sufferings  to  sing  in  honour  of  the 
master,  as  the  lions  of  a  circus  howl  or  yawn  at  a  sign 
from  their  subduer,  but  which,  since  1789,  since  *93,  is 
called  the  People.  In  ‘Quatrevingt-treize’  Victor  Hugo 
has  leaped  into  the  very  fire  of  the  accursed  epoch,  into 
that  which  is  still  discussed,  or  rather  condemned.  When 
he  begins,  the  Place  de  la  Goncorde  has  already  seen  its 
supreme  tragedy ;  four  months  have  passed  since  the  king 
was  beheaded,  and  his  voice  drowned  in  the  din  of  the 
drums.  It  is  the  very  battalion  which  surrounded  the 
scaffold,  and  whose  drummers  beat  on  a  sign  of  Santerre, 
which  Victor  Hugo  throws  into  the  heart  of  La  Vend4e  in 
the  first  pages  of  the  book.  He  takes  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  These  Bepublicans,  who  engage  in  the  wood  of 
La  Saudraie,  have  looked  without  flinching  on  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI. 

Suddenly,  behind  a  tree,  the  soldiers  discover  a  woman 
and  three  little  children.  The  woman  stupid  and  good, 
a  female  whose  male  is  dead,  but  who  clings  with  tenderness 
to  his  little  ones.  They  are  three,  two  boys  and  a  girl ; 
the  eldest  is  four  years  old.  What  are  they  doing  there, 
whence  do  they  come  ? 

De  quel  parti  es  tu? — Je  ne  sais  pas,  r^pond  la  femme. — Es-tu 
desbleus?  es-tu  des  blanc8?—Je  suis  avec  mcs  enfants,  r^pond 
la  m^re  ;  je  m’appelle  Marie  Fldchard.  Mon  p^re  etait  infirme 
et  ne  pouvait  travailier,  k  cause  qu’il  avait  re9u  des  coups  de 
biton,  par  ordre  du  seigneur,  pour  avoir  pris  un  lapin.  On 
pouvait  le  tuer,  on  s’est  contente  de  I’estropier.  Mon  grand-pbre 
btait  huguenot.  Monsieur  le  curb'  I’a  fait  envoyer  aux  galbres. 
Le  pbre  de  mon  mari  dtait  un  faux  saulnier.  Le  roi  I’a  fait 
pcndre.  Mon  mari  se  battait  pour  le  roi,  le  seigneur  et  le  curb : 
maintenant  il  cst  mort. 

This  abandoned  creature,  these  innocent  beings,  this 
simple  and  touching  sight  moves  the  battalion :  the  mother 
and  children  shall  be  adopted ;  soldiers  like  to  stick  nose¬ 
gays  in  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  and  to  play  with  children 
on  the  eve  or  the  morrow  of  a  battle.  All  this  opening 
portion  of  the  book  is  fresh  and  healthy  as  the  morning  of 
a  clear  summer’s  day,  and  one  gets  to  like  them,  those 
grim  king-killers,  who  are  going  to  make  a  bed  for  the 
three  urchins  on  the  drums  that  beat  so  dismally  on  the 
2l8t  of  January.  They  now  have  a  family  besides  a  flag  : 
“  En  route,  Bataillon  du  Bonnet  Bouge.”  They  call  them- 
selves  thus  because  the  little  girl  wore  instead  of  a  hat  a 
bit  of  scarlet  linen.  And  thus,  the  “  Blues  ”  go  on  their 
way. 
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religion,  and  often  the  commanders  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  morrow  are  the  devotees  of  the  eve.  It  was  so  in  1793, 
and  one  of  the  most  violent  advocates  of  the  guillotine  had 
long  eaten  the  host  before  the  Convention  devoured  Louis 
XVI.  Many  have  an  embittered  blood,  and  a  ferocious 
rancour,  and  hate  whoever  holds  out  for  the  God  in  whom 
they  have  believed,  and  they  strike  at  their  enemy’s  skull 
with  the  sword  and  the  fury  of  Sennacherib — they  seem  to 
have  escaped  from  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  All  those  who 
strike  in  the  name  of  faith  murder ;  but  some  murder  pity 
and  remorse  as  well  as  the  victim,  while  others  weep  in 
striking,  or  after  striking.  These  evangelic  natures,  these 
sons  of  the  Calvary,  have  a  poetry  which  possesses  its 
special  mark,  whence,  when  they  leap  from  the  Golgotha 
into  the  circus,  they  aim  at  the  part  of  apostles  and 
archangels  of  Revolution.  As  for  me,  I  regard  this  poetry 
as  deleterious  and  awful.  But  I  must  limit  myself  to 
analysing  the  book,  and  judging  the  effect  without  appre¬ 
ciating  the  results. 

The  effect  is  great.  This  soft,  gentle  priest,  who  becomes 
unpitiable,  this  feminine  nature  which  turns  into  that  of  an 
executioner,  all  this  is  true  and  well  .depicted.  This 
Cimourdain  is  yet  a  priest.  With  eyes  directed  towards 
new  horizons,  hearkening  to  voices  that  speak  louder  than 
the  breath  of  children  or  the  cries  of  soldiers,  with  the  wind 
of  Heaven  in  his  ear  and  the  fire  of  sunsets  in  his  eye ; 
turned  towards  the  future,  as,  before,  he  was  turned  to¬ 
wards  Paradise ;  he  is  in  the  present  the  priest  of  extermi¬ 
nation,  as  he  was  of  yore  the  priest  of  the  Gospel.  He 
suffers  at  the  sight  of  the  execution,  and  orders  it ;  he  loves 
the  doomed  man,  and  drags  him  to  punishment ;  he  adores 
flowers,  sweet  breezes,  tender  hearts,  and  he  says :  Burn, 
kill !  In  fact,  he  causes  to  flow  streams  of  blood  into  the 
chalice  he  holds  in  his  hands  and  raises  to  Heaven,  singing, 
in  a  sad  but  clear  voice,  the  0  salutaris  liostia  of  the 
Revolution. 

This  melancholy  and  tender  man,  who  knows  how  heavy 
his  heart  is  for  his  chest,  who  imposes  upon  himself  the 
torture  of  daily  atrocity,  this  poet  who  makes  himself  the 
spy  of  human  weaknesses,  who  listens  in  the  heart  of  cap¬ 
tains,  as  detectives  at  the  doors  of  ticket-of-leave  men  ;  who 
is  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  the  guillotine,  pale  with  sadness, 
reeking  with  murder,  who  mows  heads  from  shoulders  and 
counts  tears  in  men’s  eyes,  represents  a  real  side  of  the 
Revolution.  He  represents  it  at  the  same  time  sympathetic 
and  accursed,  sentimental  and  murderous,  simple  and 
ferocious,  heretic  and  pious. 

A  young  man  almost  unknown  was  the  first  to  dare  to 
call  1793  the  culminating  epoch  of  history.  Victor  Hugo 
has  picked  up  the  expression  of  Achille  Roche,  and 
courageously  has  crowned  ‘  Quatrevingt-treize  *  with  it. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  not  suflSciently  attacked  the  enemy ; 
he  does  not  show  enough  how  in  this  white  insurrection 
the  rebels  were  small  beside  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic, 
who  carried  in  their  knapsack  the  level  of  civil  equality 
with  the  marshal’s  baton.  Chivalrous  Vendee  is  a  com¬ 
monplace.  This  chivalry  is  often  tainted  with  superstition 
and  servility  on  the  part  of  the  peasants,  and  with  rank 
vanity  and  ferocious  egotism  on  that  of  the  leaders.  I 
should  have  desired  that  Victor  Hugo  had  sifted  the  ques¬ 
tion  more  deeply.  Lantenac  is  brave,  but  no  more  than 
Vialla,  Barra,  or  a  drummer  of  the  Bonnet-rouge  battalion. 
He  commands  his  Chouans,  but  as  a  great  chief  commands 
deaf  and  stupified  creatures,  proud  of  licking  the  place  where 
their  fathers  and  ancestors  were  beaten  and  tortured.  After 
the  victory,  if  he  wins,  he  will  go  and  parade  at  the  Court, 
amidst  des  abhcs  of  the  petites  levees,  and  the  mistresses  of 
the  grand  coucher,  leaving  his  men  of  combat  to  rot  away 
in  their  village  and  simmer  in  their  fervid  ignorance  and 
barbarous  domesticity.  Even  these  peasants  should  have 
been  judged  ;  and  Victor  Hugo  might  have  shown  whether 
their  devotion  to  the  king  or  some  more  paltry  motive 
incited  them.  Perhaps,  too,  in  speaking  of  this  eventful  j 
time,  the  author  of  “  ’93  ”  has  not  suflSciently  concentrated 
his  language ;  his  style  is  sometimes  in  a  literary  sense 
^postolic  and  royalist,  that  is  to  say,  too  vague  and  solemn. 

It  is  not  the  combative  phrase,  but  that  of  dreaminess  and 
sermon.  There  are  also  tedious  lengths  that  loom  like 
patches  of  smoke  or  tattered  uniforms  on  a  battle-field. 


Forward,  great  poet!  Do  not  forget  yourself ;  go  forward, 
and  speak  not  to  the  clouds ! 

But  still,  we  must  bow  low  before  this  old  man  who,  in 
the  autumn  of  his  life,  looks  down  over  the  great  death- 
fields  of  history,  and  tries  to  expound  the  lesson  which 
rises  from  amidst  the  graves.  He  gives  the  preference  to 
those  who  have  fallen  struggling  and  whose  memory  is 
unjustly  sullied.  It  is  because  he  does  not  think  that 
there  can  be  such  formidable  hecatombs  of  men  without  a 
social  reason.  He  was  full  of  that  thought  when,  after  the 
defeat  of  May,  1871,  he  vouchsafed  his  protection  to  the 
fugitives.  This  deep  thought  predominates  in  his  work,  . 
and  it  is  consoling  to  sea  it  expounded  by  a  man  of  his 
greatness.  Jules  Valles. 


NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN;  PRIEST  AND  MAN. 

I  Nathanid  Vaughan:  Priest  and  Man.  By  Frederika  Macdonald, 
!  Author  of ‘The  Iliad  of  the  East,’&c.  In  Three  Volume?.  Hurst 
I  and  Blackett. 

This  powerful  novel  is  no  amusement  for  an  idle  mind, 
and  is  something  more  than  the  relaxation  of  a  busy  one. 
Its  leading  characteristics  are  its  intensity  of  purpose  and 
the  consistency  with  w’hich  the  incidents  are  rendered 
subsidiary  to  the  idea  concisely  indicated  by  the  title.  It 
is  the  bale  of  Nathaniel  Vaughan  to  be  at  once  “  priest 
and  man.”  In  him  are  combined  and  contrasted  the  rival 
theories  of  the  world, — that  vvhich  regards  man’s  nature 
and  dwelling-place  and  all  human  relations  as  intrinsically 
beautiful  and  sacred,  and  that  by  which  they  are  unhallowed 
and  polluted  with  a  taint  only  to  be  medicined  by  a  super¬ 
natural  spell.  Such  an  assumption  forms  the  nominal 
groundwork  of  the  creed  of  most  churches,  but  the  pre¬ 
mises  have  long  been  dissociated  from  the  conclusions. 
What  all  are  expected  to  profess,  and  none  to  believe, 
naturally  degenerates  into  a  mere  convention ;  it  is  a 
suflSciently  bitter  satire  on  religious  commonplace  that 
Vaughan’s  unflinching  asceticism  will  appear  to  many 
strained  and  unreal.  Not  merely,  however,  is  the  priest’s 
logic  impregnable  from  his  own  point  of  view,  hut  the 
character  exists  even  in  comfortable  England,  and  will  be 
found  eloquently  propounded  for  imitation  in  that  re¬ 
markable  little  book,  ‘Modern  Christianity  a  Civilised 
Heathenism.’  The  ideal  is  that  of  no  mere  Ritualistic 
dilettante,  but  of  an  ardent  enthusiast,  the  miserable 
narrowness  of  whose  intellectual  conceptions  is  concealed 
from  himself  by  the  picturesqueness  of  the  lurid  terror 
which  enshrouds  his  universe.  The  engrossing  pursuit  of 
celestial  bliss,  so  paltry  in  the  individual  devotee,  becomes 
disinterested  in  the  priest  actuated  by  his  compassion  for 
his  flock.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  authoress  has  drawn 
her  ascetic  hero  precisely  as  his  own  school  would  wish, 
but,  by  a  development  which  none  can  term  unnatural, 
she  has  signified  that  when  you  have  the  perfect  man,  the 
best  thing  to  bo  done  with  him  is  to  put  him  under  a 
glass  case,  for  the  least  touch  of  human  nature  is  his  ruin. 
A  single  feeling  has  found  admission  to  Vaughan’s  breast, 
which,  condemned  by  his  superstition  as  criminal,  exem¬ 
plifies  the  profound  truth  that  “  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  of  sin.”  Beyond  the  precincts  of  his  gloomy  parsonage 
dwell  spirits  of  another  sort,  in  whose  eyes  the  world  wears 
a  divine  aspect,  and  who  find  the  beauty  and  purpose  of 
their  lives  in  self-consecration  to  its  service.  In  the  aged 
philosopher,  Mr  Fabrice,  this  larger  and  brighter  concep¬ 
tion  appears  as  the  mature  fruit  of  experience  i  it  is  th© 
free  gift  of  nature  to  his  child,  “  Missy  Fay,”  an  exquisite 
Mignon-like  impersonation  of  pure  and  lovely  impulse.  As 
the  vicinity  of  angels  is  fabled  to  be  the  severest  penance 
of  unblest  spirits,  so  Nathaniel  Vaughan’s  one  intense 
human  affection  exasperates  the  spectres  of  his  inhuman 
creed.  Missy  Fay’s  undesigned  fascination  shatters  the 
austere  unity  of  his  life,  perverts  his  conscience,  clouds 
his  judgment,  destroys  his  self-respect,  precipitates  him 
from  one  moral  catastrophe  to  another,  until  at  last,  re¬ 
coiling  with  a  shudder  from  the  brink  of  murder,  he  abdi¬ 
cates  all  pretension  to  rule  others  or  himself,  and  seeks  and 
finds  an  asylum  in  the  living  sepulchre  of  a  Trappist 
monastery. 

What  was  this  city  of  refuge?  A  desert  lay  around  him.  To 
right  and  left  stretched  level  wastes  of  sand,  speckled  by  sparse 
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grass  and  tnfts  of  gorse  and  broom,  bj  knots  of  dwarfed  firs  here 
and  there,  and  rarely  enough  the  hovel  of  some  daring  squatter, 
surrounded  by  the  niggardly  crop  which  years  of  toil  had  wrung 
from  the  starveling  earth.  The  trees  of  the  roadside  dwindled 
in  height  and  foliage ;  six  miles  from  Antwerp  the  beech  and  elm 
gradually  died  out ;  then  even  the  poplar  disappeared.  In  the 
full  barrenness  of  the  Campine  only  stunted  oaks  and  firs  per¬ 
sisted,  and  now  and  then  threw  a  thin  streak  of  shade  upon  the 
stone-way.  Here,  as  on  an  island  broken  off  from  the  land  of 
life  and  girdled  by  a  sea  of  sand,  stood  the  Trappist  monastery 
of  Westmael. 

In  some  respects  seeming  an  oasis.  A  fertile  spot  here  in  the 
waste,  with  fields  and  orchards  and  vineyards,  trees  waving 
lordly  boughs  above  the  shrivelled  lean-leaved  stragglers  out¬ 
side  the  walls,  the  stir  and  stroke  and  clang  of  human  labour 
abroad.  But  no  sound  of  human  voices.  Men  moving  as  God’s 
afflicted,  to  their  fellows  dumb,  and  for  them  deaf,  until  the  hour 
of  separation  came.  Waiting  for  that  hour  with  strained  expecta¬ 
tion,  having  made  for  themselves  this  vast  solitude  so  that  they 
might  dwell  daily,  nightly,  face  to  face  with  Death.  Enacting  a 
hastly  counterfeit  of  social  life,  but  having  no  aim,  no  motive,  no 
ope  but  this,  to  die.  So  wearing  out  their  years,  whilst  the  slow 
disc  of  the  monastery  clock  moved  round,  and  the  grinning 
skeleton  whose  bony  finger  pointed  the  hour  seemed  to  give  mock¬ 
ing  assurance  that,  released  from  the  hated  bondage  of  the  flesh, 
thev  would  soon  find  such  immunity  from  affection  and  desire  as 
had  come  to  him. 

Nathaniel  Vaughan  was  right.  The  fear  of  hell,  the  conviction 
of  bearing  about  a  shameful  nature  and  regarding  life  as  a  deceit¬ 
ful  show,  important  as  a  time  of  probation  only,  death  as  the 
entrance  into  God’s  reality — such  a  creed,  called  bv  the  name  of 
Buddha,  called  by  the  name  of  Christ,  can  only  lead  the  faithful 
and  consistent  spirit  here. 

We  only  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  the  powerfully 
contrasted  companion  scene,  where  the  reader  takes  a  happy 
leave  of  Fay  and  her  lover — fit  climax  to  a  series  of  love- 
passages  of  the  most  spiritual  purity.  Scarcely  less  power 
18  displayed  in  the  portrayal  of  the  clergyman’s  two  y>?*o- 
tegees,  his  model  disciple  and  his  adopted  niece.  The  blight 
of  his  creed  overshadows  little  Winifred  Deane  from  the 
moment  of  her  adoption  from  no  genuine  human  motive, 
but  at  the  dictate  of  superstition.  Nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  orphan’s  forlorn  situation  with  her  well- 
meaning  guardian,  or  more  quaintly  pretty  than  her 
innocent  intercourse  with  the  good  folks  of  the  village. 
Her  comparative  effacement,  as  the  story  proceeds,  must 
count  among  its  blemishes,  even  though  more  engrossing 
interests  arise  as  the  priest’s  passion  for  Missy  Fay  breaks 
down  the  barriers  of  his  reserve,  and  the  equally  intense 
assion  of  his  smooth-seeming  pupil.  Faith  Daintree,  for 
imself  gathers  the  might  of  vengeance  and  despair. 
Faith’s  character  is  treated  with  great  ability.  We  are  in 
a  manner  reconciled  to  a  mass  of  the  most  odious  qualities 
by  their  logical  derivation  from  the  false  position  created 
for  her  by  her  protector.  The  rupture  of  every  natural  tie 
has  destroyed  in  her  every  natural  feeling ;  the  obstruction 
of  every  outlet  for  a  rich  animal  nature  has  condemned  her 
to  a  sterile  sensuousness.  Pity  that  the  consistency  of  this 
powerful  picture  should  be  marred  at  the  last  by  a 
theatrical  and  incredible  repentance.  We  have  no  space  to 
dwell  on  the  humour  displayed  in  the  portraits  of  individual 
villagers — the  sibylline  Mrs  Slatter,  the  matter-of-fact  Mrs 
Blubb,  the  consequential  parish  clerk  Chapperton — but  a 
word  must  be  said  on  the  authoress’s  treatment  of  the 
agricultural  question,  which  is  one  of  the  main  features  of 
her  work.  Rarely,  if  ever,  since  Kingsley’s  earlier  novels 
has  the  cause  of  the  rural  labourer  been  more  eloquently 
advocated,  or  the  dull  hopeless  stagnation  of  his  weary  life 
been  painted  with  more  pathetic  literalness.  At  the  same 
time  the  good  intentions  of  his  spiritual  guides,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Vaughan,  are  fully  recognised ;  while  their 
abortiveness  is  another  testimony  to  the  cardinal  untruth  of 
Vaughan’s  creed.  Devoted  to  his  parishioners’  weal,  as  he 
understands  it,  he  has  no  notion  of  improving  their  social 
condition,  or  of  helping  them  a  step  on  the  road  to  inde¬ 
pendence  and  manliness.  Their  penury  is  in  his  eyes  a 
requisite  of  the  perfect  life,  a  saintly  estate  did  it  but 
produce  the  fruits  of  saintliness,  instead  of  morose  distrust, 
low  deceit,  and  dogged  defiance.  Not  the  least  bitter  drop 
in  his  cup  is  the  ingratitude  of  his  flock,  too  unintelligent 
and  unsympathetic  to  appreciate  his  affection,  but  perfectly 
alive  to  his  uselessness.  This  picture  of  the  darkness  of  a 
noble  soul  is  terribly  tragic,  but  the  eclipse  is  so  plainly 
gratuitous,  and  the  regions  beyond  its  influence  are  bathed 
in  such  a  flood  of  joyous  natural  sunlight,  that  ‘Nathaniel 
Vaughan  ’  is  rather  an  inspiriting  than  a  depressing 


book.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  name  a  recent  work  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truest  spirit  of  religion,  how- 
ever,  or  rather  because,  exasperating  to  the  multitude  who 
“  have  a  form  of  godliness,  but  not  the  power  thereof.” 

E.  0. 


REGENT  NOVELS. 

Llanalu  Keefn.  Bv  Lady  Verney,  Author  of  ‘  Stone  Edge,’  ‘  Lettir^ 
Lisle.’  fn  One  Volume.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Not  a  Heroine.  By  Mrs  Brookfield.  In  Two  Volumes.  Smitli 
Elder,  and  Co. 

The  Blue  Ribbon.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  St  Olave’s.’  In  Three 
Volumes,  llur^t  and  Blackett. 

Lady  Verney’s  novel  is  thoroughly  well  written,  and 
though  the  story  may  not  be  very  original,  it  is  so  told  as 
to  carry  the  reader  on  pleasantly  to  the  end  of  the  one 
honestly  filled  volume  in  which  it  is  contained.  Its  greatest 
defect  is  in  the  character  of  the  heroine,  which  is  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  feel  the  necessary  interest  in  her 
welfare  and  sympathy  with  her  in  her  trials.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  believe  in  her  sudden  reformation  from  the 
cold,  selfish,  vain,  egotistical,  ill-tempered  girl,  utterly 
unappreciative  of  kindness,  which  she  is  represented  as 
being  throughout  at  least  half  the  book,  into  a  generous, 
tender-hearted,  disinterested,  self-sacrificing,  patient 
woman  ;  more  especially  by  the  means  supposed  to  have 
worked  the  change,  a  rude  ungracious  declaration  of  love 
from  a  man,  who  alone  of  all  those  by  whom  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  had  thoroughly  read  her  character  in  all  its  little¬ 
ness  and  worthlessness,  and  who  never  lost  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  rebuking  her  for  her  real  faults,  but  of  sneering 
at  and  ridiculing  her  for  her  smallest  failings.  Piers,  as  he 
plainly  lets  her  see,  falls  in  love  with  her  “  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,”  and  in  this  part  we  own  that  we  are  unable  to  assist 
the  author.  Piers,  and  even  Winifred  herself  in  blaming  the 
latter  for  her  part  in  the  business.  But  it  does  appear  to 
us  more  than  improbable  that  such  a  declaration — Piers 
goes  away  directly  after  making  it — should  have  the  effect 
of  suddenly  arousing  a  most  devoted  affection  in  Winifred 
towards  her  very  disagreeable  lover,  an  affection  which  at 
once  alters  her  whole  character  and  disposition. 

This  fault  is,  however,  in  a  great  measure  atoned  for  by 
the  interest  created  by  many  of  the  minor  characters, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  admirably  sketched.  Grace  may 
be  a  little  too  good  to  be  real,  but  the  obstinate  and 
litigious  Owen  GriflSth,  his  shrewd  and  somewhat  shrewish 
sister,  Bridget,  are  both  excellent ;  whilst  Mrs  Hughes  and 
David  are  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  anything  we  have  come 
across  for  a  long  time. 

Not  a  Heroine.  There  is  originality  enough  and  to  spare 
in  Mrs  Brookfield’s  novel,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  main 
incident  upon  which  the  story  turns  is  concerned.  Two 
Englishmen  are  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm  at  San  Roque, 
near  Gibraltar.  One  of  them,  a  High  Church  clergyman, 
prostrates  himself  before  a  large  crucifix.  His  companion, 
a  naval  officer,  reproves  him  for  this  act  of  “  superstition,” 
as,  in  what  the  author  calls  his  “  Protestant  narrowness,” 
he  considers  it.  Immediately  there  is  a  terrific  flash  of 
lightning,  and  down  tumbles  the  crucifix,  and  the  narrow 
Protestant  whom  it  has  struck  on  the  head  as  well.  The 
latter  remains  motionless  and  unconscious  for  some  time ; 
then,  however,  apparently  recovers,  and  is  as  well  as  ever. 
Only  apparently  though,  for  it  is  soon  discovered  that, 
though  in  every  other  respect  quite  the  same  as  before, 
either  the  lightning  or  the  blow  on  his  head  from  the  cru¬ 
cifix — it  is  never  quite  clear  wl;ich — has  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  utterly  forget  the  fact  that  a  fortnight  before 
he  left  England  he  had  been  married  to  a  very  beautiful 
and  high-born  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached. 
This  is  originality  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  more.  We  almost,  indeed,  feel  inclined  to  call  it 
absurdity,  and  absurdity  of  the  grossest  description.  Were 
we  a  “  narrow  Protestant,”  or  even  an  expansive  Gatholic 
— as  the  author  appears  to  be — we  should  term  it  not  only 
irreverent,  but  blasphemous  also. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this.  The 
hapless  naval  officer’s  wife  consoles  herself  with  the  society 
of  a  gentleman  with  “a  Grecian  profile.”  He  seems  to 
have  no  other  possible  recommendation,  being  indeed  as 
mean  a  sneak  as  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  in  fiction. 
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He  nevertheless  succeeds,  not  only  in  making  the  heroind—  vote  for  the  Liberal  party.”  His  moral,  too,  is  weighty 
we  beg  her  pardon,  the  Not  a  heroine  *’ — first  forget,  and  “  The  Liberal  party  has  been  turned  back  to  learn  its  lesson, 
then  when  he  is  restored  to  his  memory  and  her,  hate  her  Let  us  trust,  when  it  next  comes  up  for  a  trial,  that  it  will  not 
hanless  husband,  but  also,  when  he  tires  of  her.  in  winning  exhibit  itself  in  two  halves,  each  tripping  up  the  other, 

the  affection,,  for  a  time,  of  another  beautiful  and  amiable  Cw 


young  lady  from  a  man  with  whom,  as  it  turns  out  in 
the  end,  she  has  been  really  in  love  all  the  time.  The 
naval  officer  dies,  and  then  the  Grecian  profile  returns  to 


Beesly,  who  has  before  done  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of 
Game-Law  repeal,  returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  Select 
Committee’s  report  as  a  whole.  He  points  out  what  was  no 
doubt  a  “great  blunder”  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  in 


his  widow ;  not,  however,  until  he  has  been  thrown  over  by  their  refusal  to  recommend  the  compromise  supported  by  Mr 
the  other  young  lady.  In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  Clare  Read.  They  might  have  bought  off  much  of  the  farmers’ 

there  is  a  great  deal  of  religion  in  this  book— beside,  the  g'^ing  up  haree  and  rabbits,  but  they  preferred 

‘®  g™«P  almost  all,  and  to  give  up  next  to  nothing.  We  are 


crucifix  incident — and  a  great  deal  of  impropriety,  too,  and 
that  it  is  not  one  which  “we  can  safely  recommend  a 
mother  to  place  in  the  hands  of  her  young  daughters.” 

A.  P. 

The  subdued  gloom  of  Cathedral  towers  hangs  over  The 
Blue  Ribbon  as  over  all  the  previous  writings  of  this 


to  grasp  almost  all,  and  to  give  up  next  to  nothing.  We  are 
disposed  entirely  to  a^ee  with  Mr  Beesly  when  he  says  that 
this  report  “  will  tend  to  stimulate  and  hurry  on  a  movement 
which  even  without  it  was  growing  fast ;  ”  and  when,  in  his 
last  sentence,  he  observes  : — “  If  the  fanners’  voices  are  stified 
by  selfishness,  the  nation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  take  up  what, 
as  it  is  for  the  national  interests,  should  be  a  national  cry.” — 


Blue  Ribbon  as  over  all  the  previous  writings  of  this  ^  suuum  ue  a  uauonai  cr^. — 

c  wxiviugo  VI  nixio  j^g^man’s  paper  on  “Parliamentary  Government”  is, 

author.  Cruxborough  is  even  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  lik*  gU  writing  eminently  mggeXiw.  We  have  no  space 

its  class,  where  the  social  littlenesses  of  caste,  and  the  clivus  for  an  extended  notice  of  it,  but  its  gist  is  contained  in  this 

spirit  of  clerical  and  professional  society,  have  their  local  opinion,  “  that  Parliament  has  morally  declined,  from  the 
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abode.  The  hero,  Roger  Monkeston,  is  a  fine  character, 
though  his  abilities  and  virtues  are  overdrawn  till  they 
border  on  the  impossible.  The  native  aptitude  for 
abstruse  sciences  that  enables  him  to  solve  difficulties 
“  perplexing  to  university  men  ”  shows  him  to  bo  of  the 
phenomenal  breed  of  geniuses  never  found  outside  the 
covers  of  a  book.  When  not  overdrawn  the  young  work¬ 
man  is  really  attractive,  with  the  innate  reverence  for 
science  which,  as  a  boy,  makes  him  involuntarily  take  off 
his  cap  to  an  achromatic  telescope.  The  story  itself  is 
thoroughly  impossible,  and  wherever  German  affairs  are 
touched  upon  accurate  knowledge  is  plainly  wanting. 
There  is  an  affectation,  too,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  is  throughout  interlarded  with  German  phrases,  nor 
are  these  always  correct.  When,  too,  will  English  authors 
cease  to  call  all  their  Teuton  girls  Gretchen,  and  think 
they  must  of  necessity  resemble  their  immortal  prototype  ? 
This  Gretchen  is  the  object  of  Roger’s  affections,  and  the 
rugged  course  of  their  true  loves  forms  the  prettiest 
portion  of  the  whole.  Had  these  three  volumes  been  con¬ 
densed  into  one,  the  book  would  have  gained  much.  As  it 
stands,  it  is  overdone  with  padding  and  pointless  talk. 
The  good  society  to  which  we  are  introduced  is  wanting  in 
true  culture  and  learning,  and  is  characterised  by  a  snobbish¬ 
ness  that  marks  it  as  second-class.  The  blue  ribbon  that 
names  the  novel  is  a  silken  snood  bestowed  on  Gretchen 
by  Roger  as  a  love-token,  which  she  wears  on  all  possible 
and  impossible  occasions,  and  whose  power  of  wear  exceeds 
that  of  any  ribbon  on  record.  The  book  can  certainly  not 
be  described  as  rising  above  mediocrity,  nor,  owing  to  its 
prolixity,  is  the  little  interest  it  possesses  well  maintained. 

Z. 


THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINES. 

The  Fortnightly  is  once  more  very  interesting  and  varied. 
The  names  of  the  writers  guarantee  at  the  outset  the  character 
of  the  entertainment.  Mr  F.  Harrison,  Mr  J.  C.  Morrison, 
Mr  F.  W.  Newman,  Mr  Sidney  Colvin,  Mr  E.  Phillips,  Mr 
A.  H.  Beesly,  Mr  Anthony  Trolloi)e,  and  the  Editor,  must 
form  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  eyes  of  any  intelligent  read^. 
Mr  Frederic  Harrison  deals  with  the  one  special  event  of  the 
past  month  ;  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  result 
of  Mr  Gladstone’s  sudden  move  has  been  the  reverse  of  what 
he  expected.  An  equal  candour  would  become  many  another  j 
dealer  in  political  criticism.  The  w’riter’s  sarcasm  and  invec¬ 
tive  are  very  strong  on  thesuWect  of  Beer,  to  which  he  rightly 
attributes  a  large  share  of  Liberal  disaster.  “  The  foul  re¬ 
staurants  of  European  blackguardism  round  Leicester -square, 
the  very  night-houses  round  the  Haymarket,  bawled  their 
hoarse  and  reeking  praise  of  Tory  principles  ;  and  a  thousand 
walls  upheld  *  our  sacred  institutions  and  our  British  Beve- 
i*age.’”  E  forte^  ma  ^  vero.  Mr  Harrison,  however,  takes  no 
partial  or  one-sided  view  of  the  crisis.  He  fully  admits  the 
reaction^  and  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  defensive  attitude 
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opinion,  ’’inat  Parliament  nas  morally  aeclined,  rrom  tne 
day  that  it  yielded  the  initiative  of  legislation  into  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Government.” 

Blackwood's  is,  as  a  whole,  very  light,  and  its  two  political 
articles  are  no  exception.  From  one  of  these  we  extract  the 
following  remarkably  jubilant  outburst  : — 

Yea,  the  signs  of  our  advent  to  power  were  many  and  were 
generally  perceived  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  our  adversaries  ever 
dreamt  of  a  large  Conservative  majority.  We  were  to  come  in 
for  a  few  months  just  to  sober  the  most  impetuous  of  the  Radicals, 
and  give  them  leisure  to  reconsolidate  their  phalanx.  But  we 
appear  to  have  come  for  a  longer  spell  than  perhaps  will  be 
altogether  agreeable  to  them ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  accession.  Withont  any  scheming  or  agitating  on  our 
part,  the  very  occasion  of  our  triumph  having  been  offered  ns  by 
the  sharp  practice  of  onr  adversaries,  the  people  have  called 
to  power  the  Conservative  party,  unshackled,  unpledged,  unques¬ 
tioned.  A  greater  mark  of  confidence  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give.  So  entire  is  the  trust  reposed  that  some  organs  of  the 
baffled  sections  are  already  delighting  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  the  Tories,  being  allowed  to  take  their  will,  will  soon  make 
the  country  feel  what  an  imprudence  it  has  committed.  But  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  country  being  driven  to  repentance. 

The  most  noticeable  article  in  Fraser's  is  a  somewhat 
elaborate  attempt  to  read  the  lesson  of  the  recent  elections. 
It  briefly  reviews  the  policy  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  seeks  to  deduce  therefrom,  and  from  other  circum¬ 
stances  having  a  more  general  bearing,  the  reasons  for  the 
“  turn  of  the  tide.”  One  argument  has  doubtless  a  great 
deal  of  force  : — 

It  would  be  a  very  inadequate  comprehension  of  the  case  if  we 
were  to  go  away  with  the  impression  that  it  is  the  unfortunate 
manner  only,  and  not  the  entire  spirit  and  system  which  has 
reigned  at  the  seat  of  Government,  that  has  created  such  wide¬ 
spread  discontent.  The  notions  of  economy  which  prevail  at 
head-quarters  are  not  those  which  prevail  throughout  the  nation. 
....  Economy  is  excellent  as  a  principle ;  it  is  unworthy  and 
ruinous  when  it  becomes  a  fanaticism — and  a  fanaticism  it  has 
long  since  been  with  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Lowe. 

The  writer  subsequently  enlarges  upon  the  dissensions  in 
the  Liberal  party,  and  of  course  takes  the  view  which  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  a  Whig.  Mrs  W.  Grey  has  a  very  able  paper 
on  the  “Idols  of  Society” — “idols”  which  are  wont  to 
obstruct  the  path  of  those  who  seek  to  promote  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  w'oraen.  Her  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  her  sex  to 
higher  culture  is  in  itself  a  complete  justification  of  every 
one  of  her  arguments. 

The  first  article  in  Macmillan's  is  ji  paper  by  Mr  .Sedley 
Taylor  on  “  Endowed  Competitioiis  at  the  Universities  and 
their  Results.”  Coming  from  a  university  man  it  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution,  from  a  Liberal  point  of  view,  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  is  now  waging  on  the  subject  of  national 
education.  It  does  not,  indeed,  treat  this  subject  in  its 
widest  form,  nor  has  Mr  Taylor  much  to  say  on  behalf  of 
connecting  the  universities  with  the  inferior  links  of  the 
national  system.  His  view  is  rather  esoteric  and  disciplinary. 
But  in  this  relation  his  remarks  are  extremely  useful,  as 
w  here  he  says  : — “  The  system  I  recommend  is  modelled  on 
that  of  Privat-doce^USf  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  German  universities,  and  has  contributed  so  powerfully 
towards  attaining  for  them  the  prestige  for  original  research 
which  they  now  enjoy.  A  Privat-docent  is  a  graduate  who 


reaction,  and  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  defensive  attitude  wnicn  they  now  enjoy.  A  I'nvat-aocem  is  a  mauate  wno 
Jiasuraed  by  the  middle  classes  in  face  of  the  rapid  approxi-  on  his  own  application  to  the  governing  body  of  a  university 
mation  of  the  working  classes.  “  The  middle  classes  felt  their  is  admitted,  aRer  giving  evidence  of  ad^uate  qualifications, 
heel  trodden  on  by  the  workmen.  It  flashed  on  them  with  into  its  staff  of  public  teachers.”  The  inter-collegiate 
a  sense  of  horror  that  they  themselves  w'ere  sinking  under  lecturers  are  already  paving  the  way  towards  this  end.  Pro- 
the  struggle,  that  large  sections  of  them  were  without  raiso^i  fessor  Williamson  contributes  an  excellent  article  on  “Coal 
d'etre,  and  destined  to  early  absorption.  Middle-class  trades-  and  Coal  Plants.” 

men  who  had  been  paying  40s.  a  ton  for  coals  whilst  they  The  Oentleman's  is  in  some  danger  of  becoming  too 
paid  40s.  a  week  for  wages  were  hardly  likely,  as  a  body,  to  ephemeral  in  its  interest.  A  monthly  magazine  should 
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Graham,  Allen  D.— Cnielty  and  Christianity.  (Crown  8vo.  nn  9n  m  x 
Thomas  Scott.  “•> 

llazlitt,  W.  Carew.— Dodsley’s  Old  English  Pla3’a  Fourth  Editi/w,. 
Vol.  I.  (8vo,  pp.  xlv,  431.)  Reeves  and  Turner. 

Hcywood,  John.— Dramatic  Works.  With  Illustrative  Notes  and 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  Si.x  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xliv  ‘naT 
444,  444,  326,  381,  447.)  John  Pearson.  * 

Hoey,  .^Irs  Cashel.— Out  of  Court.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Sm 
pp  311,  324,  331,  31s.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Ker,  David.— On  the  Road  to  Khiva.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  ix,  359  lojx 
II.  S.  King.  ’  ' 

Lean,  William  Scarnell.— Familiar  Notes  on  Modes  of  Teachin"  En'^liih 
(8vo,  pp.  27.)  Longmans.  * 

Lee-Warner,  II. -Extracts  from  Livy.  Parti.  Clarendon  Press  Series 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vii,  52.)  Macmillan. 

M.  A.  —  Pleas  for  Free  Inquiry.  Part  III.  A  Few  W’ords  on  ‘‘  Inspiration.” 
(Crown  &VO,  pp.  27,  Gd.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Rice.  Wllliatn.- The  Scholar's  Word-Book  and  Spelling  Guide.  Collins's 
School  Series.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  126,  Is.)  Collina 

Skertchley,  J.  A.— Dahomey  as  It  Is.  With  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author.  (8vo,  pp.  xx,  524,  21s.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Vogel,  M.— On  Peer:  a  Statistical  Sketch.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  73.  og\ 
TrUbner. 

Walk<*r,  James.— The  National  Inheritance.  (Svo,  pp.  16.  3d.)  J.A.Broolt. 

“  After  llie  lapse  of  about  half  a  century,”  the  world  of  books 
is  enriched  with  a  new  edition  of  Dodsley's  Select  Collection  of 
Old  Plays.  Dodsley’s  history  is  shortly  this.  Between 
1749  and  1825  he  was  three  times  edited  ;  at  the  latter  date 
appeared  Mr  J.  P.  Collier’s  edition,  which  at  the  time 
appeared  likely  to  settle  his  most  useful  form  with  some 
degree  of  finality.  Since  then,  however,  the  tide  of  literary 
interest  has  set  in  with  remarkable  steadiness  in  favour  of  a 
wider  and  more  scholarly  appreciation  of  the  old  dramatists, 
and  the  crop  of  reprints,  that  by  this  time  (1874)  whitens 
the  field  of  dramatic  literature,  might  at  first  sight  seem  to 
have  forestalled  a  republicatiou  of  Dodsley’s  selection.  Mr 
Carew  Hazlitt,  however,  Dodsley’s  present  editor,  adopts  a 
plan  so  far  at  variance  wdth  those  of  his  predecessors  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  avoid  this  difficulty  and  to  re-establish  Dodsley 
not  as  a  pleasant  superfluity,  but  as  a  necessity  to  the 
student  of  the  English  drama.  His  points  of  variation  are 
two  (1)  The  omission  of  twenty-one  plays  which  found  a 
place  in  the  last  edition,  but  have  since  “  ueen  taken  up  into 
the  collected  editions  of  their  respective  authors  ;  ”  (2)  The 
supply  in  their  stead  of  twenty-nine  “dramas  new  to 
Dodsley’s  collection,  though  previously  edited  in  a  variety  of 
forms,”  and  five  “  which  have  never  hitherto  appeared  in  any 
series  of  Old  English  Plays,  and  of  which  the  originals 
are  of  the  utmost  rarity.”  The  names  and  dates  of  these 
five  are : — 

1.  The  Tragi-Comedy  of  Calisto  and  Meliboea.  1520. 

2.  Nice  Wanton,  An  Interlude.  1560. 

3.  An  Interlude,  called  Like  Will  to  Like,  by  Ulpian 

Fulwell.  1568. 

4.  The  History  of  Jacob  and  Esan.  1568. 

5.  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science.  1570. 

On  this  plan  Mr  Hazlitt  creates  a  new  Dodsley  on  the 
framework  of  the  old,  to  serve  as  a  supplement  and  com¬ 
panion  to  the  reprints  which  take  so  important  a  place  among 
current  literary  products.  Mr  Pearson’s  name  is  prominently 
and  deservedly  connected  w  ith  this  revival ;  to  Brome, 
Dekker,  and  others  he  has  already  extended  his  hand,  and 
this  week  the  six  volumes  of  John  Hey  wood’s  Dramatic  Works 
lie  on  our  table  awaiting  review ; — Hey  wood  of  whom 
Charles  Lamb  said  : — “  If  I  were  to  be  consulted  as  to 
a  reprint  of  our  old  English  dramatists,  I  should  advise  to 
begin  with  the  collected  plays  of  Hey  wo<^.  He  was  a  fellow 
actor  and  fellow  dramatist  with  Shakespeare.  He  possessed 
not  the  imagination  of  the  latter  ;  but  in  all  those  qualities 
which  gained  for  Shakespeare  the  attribute  of  gentle  he  was 
not  inferior  to  him.” 

Out  of  the  hubbub  of  conflicting  views  that  greeted  the 
birth  of  that  (esthetic  monstrosity,  the  Wallace  Monument 
in  the  Vale  of  Stirling,  arose  in  Mr  Burns’s  mind  the  idea 
of  a  literary  monument  that  should  embrace  the  same  object, 
and  simultaneously  the  wider  and  better  one  of  vindicating 
the  national  character,  not  piecemeal,  but  as  a  whole.  This 
idea  has  taken  shape  in  a  history  of  The  Scottish  War  of 
Independence^  iu  two  volumes.  In  introducing  it,  Mr  Burns 
takes  leave  to  remind  all  who  may  think  that  he  is  at  work 
on  a  truism  of  Blackwood’s  opinion,  delivered  as  recently  as 
1867,  that  Wallace  was  a  “  Scottish  Nana  Sahib,”  and  Bruce 
a  “  traitor  ”  and  “  murderer.” — The  manners  and  customs  of 
a  people  living  under  the  most  perfect  known  despotism 
are  the  subject  of  Mr  Skertchley’s  interesting  volume 
on  Dahoiney  as  It  Is.  Mr  Skertchley  visited  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  in  1871  to  collect  zoological  speci¬ 
mens,  and,  being  decoyed  by  an  eight  days’  invitation  to 
the  Dahomian  capital,  was  courteously  detained  there  eight 
months,  and  his  labours  were  bounded  by  the  court¬ 
yards  of  his  residence.  However  much  Mr  Skertchley  may 
regret  his  enforced  idleness  from  a  naturalist’s  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  King’s  guest  and  as  witness  of 
all  that  went  on  in  Abomey  during  the  term  of  his  detention, 


surely  contain  two  or  three  articles  which  would  take  the 
best  part  of  a  month  to  digest;  but  w^e  find  here  nothing 
more  solid  than  a  couple  of  biograpliical  notices.  Still  the 
lightness  is  of  a  brilliant  character,  and  very  varied  in 
its  kind. 

Cornhill  quite  redeems  itself  from  a  similar  criticism  which 
we  recently  passed  upon  its  contents.  We  welcome  three 
exceedingly  able  articles,  one  on  domestic  servants,  signed  by 
the  familiar  initials,  “  E.  L.  L. ;  ”  another  on  the  “  Proposed 
Arctic  Expeditions,” signed  by  the  no  less  familiar  “A.  H.  B.;  ” 
and  the  third  ou  the  curious  Chinese  superstition  known  as 
“Feng  8hui.”  The  fiction  of  the  month  is  quite  up  to 
CornhilVs  high  standard. 

Temple  Bar  gives  us  an  admirable  translation  of  the 
Pervigilium  Veneris.,  from  which  we  should  much  like  to 
quote ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  it 
to  the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  poetry.  It  is  signed  “  E.  H .” — 
initials  which  will  be  seen  through  by  the  writer’s  friends. 
There  is  a  discriminating  article  on  “  The  Present  Aspect  of 
the  London  Stage  ;  ”  but  the  critic  has  evidently  no  heart  to 
scold  his  favourites,  even  when  they  deserve  it.  The  three 
novels  proceed  in  a  promising  manner,  though  “  Uncle  John” 
does  not  yet  satisfy  us  as  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  exqui¬ 
site  *  White  Ib)se.’ 

Of  the  ten  articles  in  Tinsley’s,  four  are  fiction  and  four  are 
poetry.  Of  the  two  others  one  is  the  story  of  “  Hun,  who 
Slew  the  King,”  professedly  an  adaptation  of  an  old  Norse 
story,  but  possibly  as  much  fiction  as  the  contributions  of  Mr 
Janies  Grant  or  Mr  Farjeon.  Thus  readers  whose  taste  is 
not  satisfied  by  fiction  and  poetry  had  better  not  open 
Tinsley’s.  The  short  article  on  “  Music,  Past  and  Present  ” 
is  written  with  much  discernment,  and  we  fancy  that  the 
writer  is  justified  in  his  doubt  whether  the  deterioration  of 
our  artistes,  or  at  least  the  bad  taste  of  our  audiences,  is  not 
attributable  in  great  measure  to  incompetent  or  fawning 
critics. 

In  Innuion  So>'ieiy  Mr  Keningale  Cook  has  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  ;  and  Mr  Schiitz  Wilson 
a  gossippy  reminiscence  of  Kachel  and  Macready.  Both  are 
well  worth  reading,  as  also  is  the  paper  on  “  Social  Subjects  ” 
by  Free  Laucc.  “  Old  Calabar  ”  is  excessively  entertaining  on 
“  Sporting  for  Men  of  Moderate  Means.”  W’e  cannot  repress 
our  admiration  for  his  pa|ier.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  j 
his  shrewdness  and  of  his  style  : — 

A  man  in  these  days  cannot  be  too  sharp  in  taking  either 
shooting  or  fishing;  how  many  are  “done”  in  hiring  Scotch 
moors !  They  answer  a  flowing  advertisement,  take  it  hap¬ 
hazard,  pay  their  money,  and  when  they  get  there  find  there  are 
no  grouse  nor  deer  either.  This  happens  year  after  year,  and  yet, 
with  these  facts  before  them,  many  will  not  take  warning. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Congregationalist  for  February  we 
expressed  some  hesitation  as  to  the  significance  of  a  short 
fable  entitled  the  “Sceptical  Pawn,”  in  which  that  naughty 
doubter  was  allowed  to  have  somewhat  the  best  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  The  writer  has  evidently  been  called  over  the  coals 
for  his  unfortunate  jeu  d’esprit,  for  he  now  attempts  an  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  interpretation  may  be  very  true,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  devotional ;  but  in  that  case  the  fable  should  be 
re-written,  and  the  pawn  should  be  duly  snubbed.  A  very 
able  and  (liscerning  atticle  ou  the  “Break-up  of  the  Liberal 
Party  ”  hardly  exaggerates,  though,  of  course,  it  makes  the 
most  of  the  influence  of  the  Nonconformists  in  driving  Mr 
Gladstone  from  power  ;  but  the  writer  does  not  overlook  the 
duties  which  are  now  forced  upon  every  section  of  Liberals. 

“  On  the  part,”  he  says,  “  that  Nonconformists  have  taken  in 
the  political  struggles  of  the  last  four  years,  we  look  back 
without  regret.  \Ve  have  contributed  something  to  the 
temporary  break-up  of  the  Liberal  party — we  have  now  to 
take  part  in  its  reconstruction.” 

We  have  also  received  i\\e  Art  Journal  {coniammg  a 
engraviiig  of  Gerome’s  “Death  of  Coesar”),  All  the  Year 
Round,  Chambers’s  Journal,  the  Argosy,  Town  and  Country, 
the  Churchman’s  Shilling  Magazine,  Good  Words,  Aunt 
Judy’s,  the  Sunday  Magazine,  Golden  Hours,  Beeton’s  Young 
Englishwoman,  the  Erufl ishwornan’s  Domestic  Magazine,  the 
Transatlantic^  Art  Workmanship,aVie^  and  serviceable  guide 
for  artists,  amateurs,  aud  artisans,  and  Ocean  Highways. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

AUous,  Ilenr.— Observationen  Aliquot  in  C.  Julli  Caeaaris  Utrluaque  Belli 
Commentarioa.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  11.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 
Brougham,  Lord.— Albert  Luuel.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  403,  28.)  C.  11.  Clarke. 
Bums,  William.— The  Scottish  War  of  Independence.  In  Two  Volumes 
{8vo.  pp.  XV,  486,  603.)  Glasgow:  Mac lehose. 

Collett,  Rev.  Edward.— A  Book  of  Meditations.  (ICmo,  pp  145  as) 
Bemrose.  ’ 

Coolidge,  Susan.— What  Knty  did  at  School.  The  Lily  Series  (Fcau 
8vo,  pp.  23d,  la.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  ’  ' 

Dean.  Rev.  Peter.— The  Impossibility  of  Knowing  what  is  Christianity 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  15,  3d.)  Thomas  Scott. 
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lie  has  been  able  to  produce  a  narrative  of  general  interest 
more  than  butticient  to  atone  for  this.  Anotlier  Ix>ok  <*f  travel 
which,  in  the  light  of  recent  disclosures,  will  at  least  be  read 
with  curiosity,  is  the  Ihdhi  Telefji'oyh'i<  correspondent's  ih\  the 
Jload  to  Khiva.  Mr  Ker  devotes  “a  few  words,  personal  and 
prefatory,”  to  an  apology  which  leaves  the  matter  as  between 
his  employers,  the  public,  and  himself  much  as  it  was  before. 

M.  V'ogers  useful  little  volume  On  Beer  gives  a  brief  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  malt  liquors,  with  statistics  as  to  their  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  States  of  Bavaria,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia  and  North  Germany,  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  Sweden 
and  Norw'ay,  and  Ilussia. 

The  third  part  of  Bleas  for  Free  Jnqniiy,  “by  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,’^  deals  with  the  arguments 
adduced  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  In  another 
of  Mr  Scott’s  publications,  VrueiO/  o.nd  Chrutianitu^  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  at  Freemasons’  Hall,  a  connection  is  traced 
between  cruelty  and  the  corruptions  of  Christianity.  We 
have  also  received  a  pamphlet  on  The  National  Inherifani'e, 
?>.,  the  land,  in  which  the  w  riter,  deprecating  Mr  J.  S.  Mill’s 
views  as  expressed  in  his  last  articles  in  the  Examiner,  and 
the  cautious  progi-amme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation,  argues  in  favour  of  nationalisation  pure  and  simple  ; 
MoJe^  of  Teaching  Engli.di,  an  address  delivered  by  Mr  W. 
Scarnell  I^ean  before  a  Conference  of  Teachers  at  Ackworth, 
near  Pontefract  ;  The  Scholar  s  Word-Book,  a  spelling-book 
intended  for  the  upper  classes  of  public  elementary  schools  ; 
the  first  part  of  Mr  Lee- Warners  Extracts  from  Lirg, 
narrating  the  episode  of  the  Caudiiie  disaster ;  and  A  Book 
of  Meditations :  “  being  a  manual  of  devotional  thoughts 
intended  as  helps  to  the  spiritual  life  of  ordinary  Christians, 
by  the  Rev.  Eflw'ard  Collett.” 

Many  will  be  glad  to  possess  Lord  Brougham’s  solitary 
novel,  Albert  Lvnel,  and  it  is  this  week  published  in  a  cheap 
form.  The  balance  of  criticism  appears  to  be  decidedly  in 
favour  of  its  authenticity,  and  that  admitted,  the  book  is 
unique  as  a  literary  curiosity. 


HOLMAN  HUNT  AND  GUSTAVE  DORK. 

Religious  painting  in  England  seems  at  present  to  be  almost 
e.xclubively  practised  by  the  two  especial  public  favourites 
whose  names  stand  at  tlie  head  of  this  notice.  In  spite  of 
the  similarity,  in  some  respects,  of  the  aims  of  these  tw’o 
artists,  it  w'ould  be  ditticult  to  find  in  the  ranks- of  their  con- 
tenjporaries  two  men  more  utterly  opposed  in  method  and 
general  lone  of  mind.  In  each  case  there  is  something 
typically  national  in  the  manner  of  approacliing  and  treating 
a  theme.  The  Lnglishmau  packs  his  j>ortmanteaii  and  betakes 
himself  to  the  East,  there  to  study  and  faithfully  delineate 
objects,  manners,  and  customs  as  he  finds  theni  .still  sur¬ 
viving  among  the  descendants  of  his  historical  models.  He 
returns  home  only  w’hen  his  work  is  fully  acconipli.shed, 
bringing  wdth  him  faithful  studies  of  real  oriental  rabbis, 
houses,  furniture,  stud’s,  saws  and  shavings,  all  painted  in 
real  oriental  atmosphere  and  glowing  sunshine.  The  French¬ 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible 
by  way  of  motto,  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  studio, 
with  the  help  of  a  singularly  facile  and  fertile  imagination, 
swiftly  covers  an  extensive  canvas  with  a  telling  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  chosen  subject.  These  different  modes  of  pro¬ 
cedure  are  imposed  by  the  different  temperaments  of  the 
painters,  the  most  remarkable  qualities  in  the  one  showing  the 
weakest  development  in  the  other.  Mr  Hunt’s  distinguishing 
attribute,  for  instance,  is  artistic  conscientiousness,  and  his 
most  serious  want,  that  of  imagination.  The  scientific  man’s 
faculty  of  fitting  together  isolated  fragments  so  as  to  form  a 
whole,  he  pos.sesses ;  but  the  production  is  like  a  stuffed 
“specimen,”  having  indeed  organic  consistency,  but  no  life. 
Hence  it  happens  that  his  pictures,  although  producing  at 
first  sight  almost  invariably  a  di.sagreeable  impression,  grow 
in  interest  as  they  are  attentively  regarded.  The  spectator 
traces  out  the  thoughts  of  the  author  as  in  reading  a  book, 
and  although  he  may  depart  not  entirely  pleased  or  satisfied 
with  the  general  impression  of  the  subject  made  on  his  mind, 
he  carries  away  a  sense  of  communion  with  a  thoughtful  and 
earnest  spirit  whose  persistent  intellectual  labour  he  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  and  respect.  •  It  is,  however,  in  vain  that  w'e 
look  for  any  flash  of  inspiration — the  subject  has  been 
reasoned  out,  and  in  following  the  logical  process  lies  our 
pleasure.  Not  for  a  moment  can  the  work  be  regarded  as  a 
representation  of  any  mental  picture,  and  so  in  all  cases  of 
itrt-productiou  by  this  method,  without  the  guiding  influence 
of  some  inner  vision,  we  find  Mr  Hunt  de.scending  to 
puerilities  that  simply  provoke  amusement.  By  the  continual 
dwelling  upon  realistic  details  his  mind  comes  to  magnify 
trifles  and  give  them  undue  prominence  ;  and  thus,  in  his 
description  of  his  latest  picture,  a  scene  Hill  of  pathos  and 
symbolic  meaning,  we  are  treated  to  a  dissertation  on  the 
extern  mode  of  using  the  saw.  At  the  time  of  the  exhibition 


of  Mr  Huut’.s  “Pot of  Jkisil,”  a  story  was  current  illustrative 
of  his  punctilious  regard  for  accuracy  in  small  things  ;  and, 
if  not  generally  believed,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
“  hen  trovato.”  It  was  said  that  the  painter,  having  cause<l  to 
be  made  from  his  own  design  an  elaborate  vessel  in  which  to 
plant  his  basil,  found  on  experiment  that  it  was  not  large 
enough  to  hold  a  human  head.  To  alter  the  scale  of  the  pot 
in  the  picture  so  as  to  give  the  appeamnee  of  the  required 
size  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  Mr  Hunt’s  principles 
of  art,  and  he  therefore  had  one  made  of  the  proper  magni¬ 
tude.  Another,  and  we  believe  apocryphal,  version  of  the 
story  adds  that  a  human  skull  was  actually  kept  beneatii  the 
basil  during  the  process  of  painting.  Such  a  canard  as  this 
serves  however  to  point  our  moral  better  than  a  more  sober 
and  credible  fact. 

To  M.  Dore  no  one  can  deny  the  possession  of  a  large 
amount  of  imagination  of  a  certain  kind.  He  is,  moreover, 
skilled  in  those  technicalities  of  his  artw’hich  his  rival,  either 
from  indifference  or  lack  of  education,  neglects.  Tlie  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  one  of  M.  Dora’s  pictures  is  distinctly 
that  of  a  record  of  an  imaginative  conception  of  the  subject. 
The  conception  may  or  may  not  appear  to  us  worthy  of  the 
theme  or  remarkable  in  itself,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  existed 
distinctly  in  tlie  artist’s  mind  before  being  set  down  on 
canvas.  In  thus  portraying  his  mental  ideas,  however, 
M.  Dore  shows  by  no  means  the  same  re^rd  for  truth  as 
that  which  characterises  all  Mr  Hunt’s  w'ork.  Not  only  are 
such  matters  as  architecture,  physiognomy,  and  costume  less 
.scru)>ulously  considered,  but  natural  laws  are  sacrificed  to 
sensjitional  requirements.  A  brightness  is  wanted  here  or  an 
obscurity  there  for  the  sake  of  ])oetical  suggestive  ness,  and 
straightway  heaven  sends  the  desired  gleam  or  gloom,  heedless 
of  the  principles  that  ordinarily  guide  such  matters. 
Miraculous  lights  fringe  the  edges  of  some  objects,  while 
others  refuse  to  reflect  rays  that  fall  upon  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  stand  out  in  relief  against  a  darker  or  brighter 
background.  Our  first  glance  at  these  pictures  is  therefore 
always  the  moat  striking  ;  for  although  subsequent  considera¬ 
tion  may  show'  us  many  instances  of  inv'entive  fecundity  and 
ingenuity,  it  also  brings  forth  the  fundamental  defects  of  the 
author’s  conception.  We  speak  here  of  M.  Dord  solely  as  a 
religious  painter.  Where  his  powers  of  fancy  are  not  over¬ 
strained  ill  the  attempt  to  cope  with  too  large  a  subject,  he 
holds  a  place  of  his  ow’u,  unmolested  by  rivals.  Thus  then 
these  two  painters,  setting  out  for  the  same  goal,ap])ear  to  us 
to  have  selected  private  paths  on  opposite  sides  of  the  direct 
road.  One  path  is  somewhat  arid  and  stony,  and  offers  fewer 
pleasures  than  the  liighway  ;  the  other  overgrown  with 
luxuriant  and  luscious  plants,  and  winding  no  one  know'u 
whither.  The  roughness  of  the  first,  moreover,  induces  con¬ 
tinual  attention  to  each  footstep,  so  that  the  traveller  is  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  his  end  and  wander  out  of  the  way.  M.  Dord’s 
fertility  curbed  by  Mr  Hunt’s  hard  realism,  or  Mr  Hunt’s 
lawyer-like  logic  warmed  and  enlivened  by  a  dasli  of  M.  Dore’s 
spontaneity  and  fancy,  would  produce  more  satisfactory 
results  than  are  now  attained  by  either  artist.  B’.  J. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

If  is  desired  to  make  the  Ex.nmixeu  as  serviceable  as 
possible  to  all  its  readers,  throughout  the  counh'y,  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  movements  having  for  their 
aim  the  greater  social  and  political  ivclfare  of  the  com- 
raunltij.  The  Editor,  therefore,  will  feel  obliged  if  the. 
Secretaries  of  Liberal  Associations,  and  others  connected 
in  any  manner  with  the  advancement  of  pclillcal  or 
social  reforms,  will  supply  him  from  time  to  time  with 
information  on  these  subjects. 

C.VPTAIN  Maxse,  R.N.,  w'ho  contested  the  Tower  Ham¬ 
lets  last  month  in  the  advanced  Liberal  interest,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr  T.  Scrutton  as  a  member  of 
the  “  Tower  Hamlets  Nonconformist  Association,”  in 
respect  of  the  opposition  offered  by  that  body  to  bis 
candidature.  Referring  to  a  statement^ of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  he  bad,  “  by  his  advocacy  of  the  opening  of 
the  Museums  on  Sunday,  and  bis  sympathies  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule,  precluded  a  consideration  of  his  name,” 
Captain  Maxse  says : — “  I  admit  that  whenever  I  was 
asked  whether  I  w’as  in  favour  of  opening  the  Museum 
I  replied,  constantly  and  without  evasion,  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  ;  I  could  reply  in  no  other  manner — consistently 
with  religious  tolerance  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  I  hold  that  it  is  not  less  religious  persecution 
to  insist  upon  keeping  the  Museum  clo.sed  on  Sunday, 
than  it  would  be  to  insist  upon  keeping  a  place  of  worship 
closed.  There  are  many  minds  which  are  more  likely 
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to  be  exalted  and  purified  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
splendid  gallery  of  Art  and  Natural  Sciejce,  than  they 
would  be  by  attending  either  Church  or  Chapel ;  people 
thus  afiected  have  the  same  right  to  demand  an  entrance 
to  the  Museum,  or  any  other  similar  institution,  as  con¬ 
gregations  have  to  demand  entrance  to  their  respective 
places  of  worship.  It  is  strange  that  Nonconformists 
should  be  found  the  active  supporters  of  a  modern  Con¬ 
venticle  Act.  .  .  As  regards  ‘  Home  Rale  ’  in  Ireland, 
by  which  I  mean  local  self-government,  I  have  not 
waited  for  the  present  Home  Rule  movement  to  express 
views  favourable  to  the  Federal  principle  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  consider  that  in  dealing  with  Ireland  the 
alternative  is  between  continued  coercion  and  enmity — 
and  the  frank  recognition  of  those  national  rights  which 
are  compatible  with  unity  of  Empire.  The  one  policy 
is  pregnant  with  disaster ;  the  other  at  least  offers  hope, 
if  we  are  wise  in  time  and  do  not  ‘  preclude  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  it ;  *  \ve  have  evidence  of  the  benefit  of  such  a 
policy  of  conciliation  in  the  improved  relation  existing 
between  Austria  and  Hungary.” 

Thr  Hackney  Advanced  Liberal  Association  has 
adopted  Professor  Fawcett  as  a  Liberal  candidate  in  the 
room  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  should  the  late  election  be 
declared  void,  and  should  Sir  Charles  persist  in  his 
withdrawal  from  Parliament.  We  are  happy  to  find 
from  the  letters  of  several  correspondents  in  the  borough 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  complete  union  amongst 
the  Liberals  of  Hackney  ;  which  we  are  convinced  is 
all  that  is  needed  in  order  to  secure  Professor  Fawcett’s 
election. 

The  Land  and  Labour  League  have  resolved  to  sum¬ 
mon  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  Land-Law  reform ; 
but  it  was  determined  at  a  recent  meeting,  held  at  80 
Whitecross-street,  E.C.,  that  before  calling  such  con¬ 
ference,  and  with  the  view  of  securing  the  best  practical 
results  from  its  deliberation,  a  well-digested  programme 
for  immediate  practical  action  should  be  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  a  full  council,  and  if  approved,  printed  and 
circulated  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  conference.  It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  a  series 
of  public  meetings,  both  indoor  and  out,  in  various  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  test  the  opinions  of  Lon¬ 
doners  on  the  subject;  particulars  of  which  meetings 
will  bo  stated  in  a  future  report. 

We  have  receiv^ed  reports  of  two  meetings  recently 
held  between  Mr  William  Jolly,  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Schools,  and  the  teachers  in  his  district  (Inverness, 
Elgin,  Nairn,  &c.),  at  which  Mr  Jolly  offered  some  very 
serviceable  observations  on  “  the  .Esthetic  and  Moral 
Education  of  Children.”  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  is  not  overlooked 
by  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors.  Wo  have  no  room  for  a 
detailed  examination  of  Mr  Jolly’s  views,  but  we  append 
the  list  of  books  which  he  recommends  as  calculated  to 
raise  and  cultivate  the  feelings  of  the  young  : — 

1.  For  the  Subject — Charles  Bray’s  “Education  of  the  Feel¬ 
ings.”  4th  edit.,  Longmans;  Smiles’  “  Self-Help  ”  and  “Charac¬ 
ter,”  Murray;  Combe’s  “Constitution  of  Man”  and  “Moral 
Philosophy,”  Maclachan  and  Stewart ;  Mrs  Bray’s  “  Our  Duty  to 
Animals,”  Partridge  and  Co. ;  Bacon’s  and  Montaigne’s  Essays; 
Text  Books  on  Moral  Philosophy,  as  Brown’s,  &c. 

2.  For  Examples — Smiles’  books;  Chambers’  “Moral  Class 
Book  ”  and  “  Head  and  Hand;”  “Percy  Anecdotes,”  Chandos 
Library,  2  vols.  ;  “  Golden  Deeds,”  Macmillan  ;  Plutarch’s  Lives, 
Tegg ;  Fables  of  ^sop,  Gay,  &c.  ;  reading  books,  &c. 

3.  For  Poetry — Price’s  “  Wisdom  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare ;  ” 

Southgate’s  “  Many  Thoughts  ”  and  “  Musings  about  Men  ;  ”• 
“Treasury  of  Choice  Quot^ations,”  Virtue  and  Co.,  reading 
books,  &c.  * 

4.  For  Maxims,  Proverbs,  and  Great  Sayings— Bible  and  read¬ 
ing  books;  Kelly’s  “Proverbs  of  all  Nations,”  Kent  and  Co.; 
Trench’s  “Proverbs  and  their  Lessons,”  Macmillan;  Conway’s 
“  Sacred  Anthology,”  Trubner ;  Southgate’s  books,  &c. 

On  Monday  evening  Mr  J.  S.  Phent^  F.S.A.,  F.G.S., 
Ac.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  A  collection  of  some  of  Mr  Phene’s 
Celtic  antiquities  is  now  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  in  Savile-row. 

Mr  John  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  was,  according  to 
the  Neifiuendor,  the  first  who  brought  out  in  a  book  form 


any  portion  of  what  has  ennbled  the  newspapers  to  reap 
such  a  golden  harvest.  His  “Tichborne  Romance” 
published  in  the  summer  of  1872,  and  which  was  referred 
to  in  court  recently  as  a  source  whence  the  witness  Lnie 
might  have  derived  his  information,  contained  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  first  forty  days  in  the  civil  action  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  had  an  extraordinary  run 
considering  that  it  was  a  thick  volume  of  close  print  at 
Is.  Cd.  Messrs  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  alone,  we  believe 
sold  nearly  5,000  copies,  so  we  may  expect  that  cheap 
works,  giving,  or  professing  to  give,  a  resume  of  the 
whole  of  the  criminal  trial  will  have  an  enormous  sale. 

Mr  N.  L.  Thieblin,  whose  record  of  experiences  in 
Spain  will  be  published  next  week,  has  left  England  in 
the  capacity  of  “  roving  correspondent  ”  to  an  Anstralian 
paper  in  the  various  English-speaking  countries,  com¬ 
mencing  with  America.  • 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

There  has  been  more  demand  for  money  of  late,  and  up 
to  the  4th  inst.  it  was  active,  the  rates  being,  for  good 
three  months’  bills,  3f  per  cent.,  and  the  Bank  of  Englaod 
doing  a  good  business  ;  but  since  that  date  the  active  demand 
has  somewhat  subsided,  and  the  rates  now  are  from  3^  to 
per  cent. 

The  weekly  return  of  the  Bank  of  England  published  yeg. 
terday  shows  that  the  position  of  that  establishment  is  not 
quite  so  strong  as  it  was  last  week.  The  proportion  of  Reserve 
to  Liabilities  is  now  47§  per  cent.,  which  is  a  decrease  of  1^ 
per  cent,  from  last  week  ;  this  decrease  is,  however,  due  to 
the  fact  that,  there  being  a  less  supply  of  money  in  the  open 
market,  the  Bank  of  England  has  participated  in  the  general 
business  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  had  of  late. 

At  a  meeting  to-day  of  Spanish  Bondholders  it  was  decided 
to  accept  the  proposal,  announced  last  week,  made  by  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  settlement  of  the  overdue 
coupons. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
has  opened  a  branch  in  London.  This  Society  undertakes  no 
other  than  life  business.  The  investments  of  the  funds  of  the 
Company  are  restricted  by  law  to  certain  high-class  Securi¬ 
ties,  and  their  accounts  are  examined  yearly  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  All  the  profits  are  divided  amongst  the 
assured. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  firm  during  the  week,  but 
although  there  was  at  one  time  a  fnictional  improvement,  the 
closing  prices  are  without  material  change  from  last  week. 
Indian  Government  Securities  are  still  depressed.  Consols 
close  this  evening  at  92  to  92J  for  money,  and  92^  to  92^  for 
the  account. 

Business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  w'eek  lias  been 
more  active,  but  yet  there  has  been  no  real  animation  observ¬ 
able.  The  strongest  department  this  week  has  been  that  for 
Home  Railway  Stocks,  where,  after  considerable  fluctuations 
in  some  Stocks,  particularly  the  Scotch,  the  result  shows  that  a 
considerable  improvement  has  been  made  on  the  w’eek.  The 
dividend  just  declared  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
Company  at  the  rate  of  only  4  per  cent,  per  auuuni,  as 
against  6|  at  this  time  last  year,  hud  an  unfavourable  effect, 
especially  upon  the  Scotch  lines,  and  the  declaration  of 
the  dividend  of  the  Caledonian  Company  which  followed  it 
at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  expectation  ;  but  this  Stock  having  been  sold 
“  for  the  fall,”  a  rebound  followed  the  announcement,  and  the 
Stock,  after  falling  at  one  time  3  per  cent.,  closes  much  the 
same  as  last  week.  The  rebound  in  this  department  is  due 
to  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  traffic  returns,  which 
was  not  expected.  South-Eastern  Stocks  have  been  in 
especial  favour.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market,  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  were  in  demand  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  hut  have  fallen  considerably  during  the  last 
few  days  in  consequence  of  the  news  that  the  Turkish 
Government  is  unable  to  pay  its  matidatSy  or  promis¬ 
sory  notes.  French,  Portuguese,  and  Italian,  have  how¬ 
ever  improved,  the  former  Stock  in  respon.se  to  the 
important  advance  established  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  Japanese 
Bonds,  after  being  flat  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  have 
recovered  a  little,  on  the  apparent  quelling  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Spanish,  after  being  much  lower  on  the  news  of  tlie 
Carlist  successes,  show  only  a  fractional  decline  on  the  week. 
American  Government  Securities  have  been  very  quiet  and 
remain  without  material  change,  but  American  Railway 
Shares  and  Stocks  have  been  depressed  and  lower,  as  are  also 
Foreign  Railway  Shares,  particularly  Varna  and  Royal  Sar¬ 
dinian.  Bank  Shares  are  still  firm.  In  the  Miscellaneous 
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department  there  has  been  a  heavy  decline  in  the  Shares 
of  wUiery  undertakings,  and  London  General  Omnibus 
Stock  has  also  fallen.  British  Mining  Shares  have  been  very 
flat  and  in  some  instances  heavy  falls  have  taken  place, 
from  which  there  has  been  little  or  no  recovery. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  Japan  Nine  per  Cents,  have  improved 
on  the  weeK  1  per  cent. ;  French  Five  per  Cents  ,  do.  Scrip 
and  Portuguese,  | ;  Italian,  1861,  Hungarian,  Peruvian  of 
1672,  and  Russian  of  1872,  i  ;  and  Peruvian  and  French  Three 
per  Cent.  Rentes,  On  the  other  hand,  San  Domingo  have 
fallen  2,  Egyptian  of  186*2  and  1873,  and  Paraguay  of  1871 
1 ;  Egyptian  Khedive,  | ;  do.  1868,  ^  ;  Turkish  Five  and  Six 
per  Cents,  of  1869,  ^  ;  and  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  3-16. 
Turkish  Treasury  Bonds  also  sliow  a  decline  of  Ij  per  cent. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  by'  Sir  Robert  Carden  and  Co. 
for  200,000/.  Perpetual  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debentures  of  the  North-Western  Railway  of  Montevideo. 
The  interest  of  the  whole  capitil,  of  which  these  Bonds  form 
part,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  forty 
years.  The  Bonds  form  a  first  charge  u[)on  the  whole  under¬ 
taking,  and  also  upon  the  Government  guaranteed  interest, 
which  amounts  to  77,000/.  per  annum,  and  they  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  Share  Capital  of  the  Company.  The  price  of 
issue  is  80  per  cent.  ;  interest  will  be  paid  as  from  the  let 
January,  1874,  and  Subscribers  may  pay  their  allotment  in 
full  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum, 
reckoning  these  considerations  the  return  to  investors  will  be 
upwards  of  9  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  follow'ing  are  the  closing  prices  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1868,  95^  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  93  xd ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  6G|;  Brazilian 
Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  91 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
97  xd;  ditto.  1871,  96;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  92J; 
ditto,  1873,  90J  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866.  106;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents,,  1870,  93  ;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  31  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  30 ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  95  xd  ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  99  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  80  xd ;  ditto  1864,  94;  ditto  1868,  721; 
ditto  English,  1873,  641 ;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  86;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  102;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  71i;  Entre  Rios, 
lOOi;  French  Defence,  104^;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871,  93i; 
ditto,  1872,  dl  pm  ;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  58l;  Hon¬ 
duras  Railway  Loan.  8  ;  ditto,  1870,  9 ;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
75^;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,611;  ditto  Tobacco,  95 ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  62 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  90A  ; 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  104 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  95^; 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  ISJ;  ditto,  1864,  7i;  Moorish  Five 
per  Cents.,  97^  ;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  30  ;  ditto  1872,  26; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  60;  ditto,  1872,  49|;  Russian 
Five  per  Cent.,  1862,  99^  ;  ditto,  1872,  99S  ;  ditto.  Scrip,  1873, 
pm;  Cbarkof  Azof,  97  xd  ;  ditto  Nicolai,  62.}  ;  ditto  Orel.  99  ;  San 


.^EWING  MACHINES  of  Every  Description 

^  from  £2  158.  to  £25. 


THE  REGENT,  £2  15s. 

Simple — Silent — Sapid— Durable. 

Twelve  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 
It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
M  Hch  ine,  of  wh  atever  descri  ption  (chaiu , 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  Interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartiaUy  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  oiTer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  tlieir  customers. — Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  alter 
one  mouth's  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  for  use. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDGWARE-ROAD 

AND  4  CHARLES-STBEET,  SOHO.  LONDON. 


PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  Vacancy  occurs 

-L  in  the  Office  of  a  firm  of  London  Merchants  connected  witii  country 
manufactories  in  the  same  family.  A  Young  Gentleman  could  be  admitted 
to  a  knowledge  of  both  businesses.  Premium  and  references  required.— 

*  ”  ^  ^  .  ...  ,,,,,  IP  .  Ulll  U  I,' 


Address  G.  C.  H.,  Helvoel  House,  Blythe  Hill,  Forest  Hill,  8.E 


W7AGNER  SOCIETY.— LAST  CONCERT  BUT  ONE, 

Vv  FRIDAY,  March  13th,  1874,  to  commence  at  8.30  precisely. 
Orchestra  and  chorus  of  180  performers.  Solo  pianotorte— Mr  Walter 
Bache.  Conductor— Mr  Edward  Dannreuther.  Beethoven -Overture, 
“  King  Stephen  Beethoven — Choral  Fantasia,  Op.  80.  Songs  by  Liszt 
and  B.  Kubenstein.  Wagner— Huldlgungsmarsch  ;  VV  agner — Kienzi,  Chorus 
of  the  3Iessengers  of  I'eace ;  Wagner — Die  3Iei6ter8inger  von  Numburg, 
(a)  Overture,  (b)  Choral  Song,  “  Wacliet  auf;”  Wagner— Lohengrin, 
(a)  Lohengrin’s  Arrival  and  Farewell  to  the  Swan,  (b)  I'rayer  before  the 
Combat,  (c)  Lohengrin’s  Victory— finale  to  Act  I.  The  doors  will  be  closed 
during  each  piece.  Tickets,  lOs.  (id.,  78.  6d.,  58.,  38.  28.,  and  la  of  Stanley 
Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.,  Chappell  and  Co.,  Mitchell's,  Ollivier,  Lamborn 
Cock  and  Co.,  Bond-street;  Austin’s,  St  James’s  Hall;  Schott  and  Co., 
Regent-street;  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  Cbenpside;  Uay8,Koyal  Exchange; 
and  Davies  Bros.,  Craven-lerruce,  Lancaster-gate. 


OUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C I ET  Y.  —  Twenty- 

O  four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  8th  of  March,  1874,  coinnieNCing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely,  Miss 
FENWICK  MILLER  (of  the  Ladies*  Medical  College),  on  “Funeral 
Rites  and  Cremation shall  we  bury  or  burn  our  Dead? 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door :— One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats),  One  Shilling. 


RELIEF  FUND. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000, 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBES  £500. 


LONDON  EXECCTIVB  COStMlTTEB. 

The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  31. P..  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence.  .  3fr  Hugh  Matheson. 

3Ir  N.  de  Rothschild.  M.P.  31r  Dudley  Smith. 

Hon  R.  Bourke,  M.P.  (Under-Secre- ]  3Ir  John  Fleming,  C. 8. 1. 

tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.)  i  3Ir  Wm.  Grant. 

Mr  C.  B.  Denison,  M.P,  I  Mr  F.  W.  Heiigers. 

Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  K.S.I.  i  Mr  W.  Dent. 

3Ir  E.  C.  Baring.  3Ir  A.  T.  J.  Petersen. 

3Ir  Alderman  Allen.  !  31r  J.  N.  BuUen. 

'Mr  John  Borrodaile.  i 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

CALCCTTA  EXECUTIVE  COICUITTEE. 

Hon.  3Ir  Schalch  (President).  Hon.  Mr  Bernard. 

lion.  Mr  Inglis.  Hon.  Raja  Jotendro  Mohan 

Hon.  3Ir  Dalyell.  Tagore. 

Hon.  Mr  Sutherland.  Mr  J.  Bullen-Smith. 

Hon.  Digambar  Mitra.  3Iun8tri  Amir  All  Khan. 

Hon.  31r  Robinson.  Babu  Durga  Cham  Law. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  and  the  LONDON  EXECUTIVE  C03IMITTEE 
APPEAL  with  confidence  for  the  SYMPATHY  and  LIBERALITY  of 
the  British  Public  in  their  efforts  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  calamity 
with  which  our  unfortunate  fellow  subjects  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of 
India  are  now  visited. 

The  funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

The  Viceroy  of  India,  in  his  telegram  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  20th  ult, 
states :  “  The  people  of  the  distressed  districts  will  gratefully  appreciate  the 
sympathy  and  liberality  of  the  English  nation ;  "  and  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  all  the  aid  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  country  to  afford  is  but 
too  clearly  manifested  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  telegram  sent  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  at  Calcutta.  “  The  distress  is 
likely  to  be  very  severe.  Subscriptions  are  solicited  early.” 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  3Iayor,  or  the  following 
Banks:— The  Imperial  Bank,  lx>thbury,  E.C. ;  Messrs  Glyn,  311118,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co..  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Herrics, 
Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St  James’s-street,  S.W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India, 
80  King  William  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr  Vine),  at  the  Manaion-bouse. 

JOHN  R.  8.  VINE,  Secretary. 

March  5th,  1874.  G.  J.  W.  WINZAR,  Caahicr. 


THE  EXA3IIXER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,448,  FEBRUARY’  28,  1874. 

The  Present  State  of  Parties. 

'  The  Irish  Contingent.  Cowper-Templodoxy.  Hypothec. 
States’  Rights  and  Home  Rule.  Political  Progress  in  Victoria. 
The  Printer’s  Devil.  Current  Events. 

The  New  Style.  Electoral  Inequality.  The  Elgin  Election. 

Albany  Fonblanque. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman.  Etchings  in  Paris. 

--  .  Recent  Novels  : — 

Mysie’s  Pardon.  Lady  Bell.  Hester  3rorlcy’8  Promise.  Colonel  Dacre. 
Books  of  the  Week.  French  Literature 

Music.  “  Mary  Queen  o’  Scots.”  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  158.  per  annum. 


LondoB:  PohlUhedat  7  SOUTHAMPXON-STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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UKIVEKSITV  OF  LOXDOK. 

VTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  Tlmt  on  WEDNESDAY, 

29th  of  April  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  elect  Examiners  in  the 
following  departments  : 

■  XAMIHRMHin.  SALAXirs.  PKKSIMT  KXAXIXCBS. 

ARTa  and  SCIliNCE.  (each.) 

Two  In  Classics  .  2l>r/.  i 

Two  in  The  English  Language,)^ 

Literature,  and  History . >' 


f  Ptiff.  Henry  Morley. 
scant. 

u^ruve  Masson,  Esq..  B.  A. 
acanL 


h 


Two  in  the  French  Language  .  lOOL 

Two  in  the  Oennan  Ungasge .  SO/.  { 


Two  in  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the'^ 
o'll  Testament,  the  Qreek  Text  | 
«)t  the  New  Testament,  the  y 
Kcidenccs  of  the  Christian  | 
Ite  igion,  ai.d Scripture  History  J 

Two  ill  Logic  and  Mural  Thilo-r 
aophy . >' 

Two  in  Political  Economy . 

Two  in  Mathematics  and  Natarai)_ 
Pliilosophy  f 

Two  in  Experimental  Philosophy... 


60/. 


80/. 

30/. 


/  Her.  J.  J.  S.  Pevowne,  D.D. 
(  W.  Alois  Wright,  Esq., 

<  Piof.  Baynes,  LL.B. 

^  llev.  John  Venn,  M.A. 

(  P  of.  Fawcett,  M.A. 


200/. 


r.ir.s. 


7M. 

7il. 


Tao  in  Chemistry .  175/. 

Two  In  Botany  and  Vegetable) 
Pliysiology  . )* 

T  wo  in  Geology  and  Palaeontology 
LAWS, 

Two  in  •Turisprudence,  Roman) 

Law.  Principira  of  Legislation,  -- 

and  Intern  ti tonal  Law  . ) 

Two  in  Equity  and  Real  Pn<>  ) 

perty  Law .  ( 

Two  in  Common  Law  and  Law  > 
and  Principles  of  Evidence  ...  ) 

Two  in  Constitutional  History  of  f 
England* . ) 

MEOICIN'E. 


1  VMcant. 

I  Prof.  .Sylvester,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

(  Vocant. 

inn/  '  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.. 

1  V'acan\ 

(  If.  Dehu*,  Esq..  Ph.D.,  F.R.« 

\  V'HCaof. 

{  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A. 

)  I iioinxs  I'liouisun,  K»q.,  .M.D.,  F.R.S. 
jPr>r.  Diinc-iti.  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

V’l'Of.  .Morris,  F.G.S. 


lo'i/  Brvee.  D.C.I-. 

luji.  -  .J.  HollaniJ,  Esq.,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 


50/. 

60/. 

25/. 


( Herbert  H.  C<  zeiis-Hardy.  E^q.,  LL.D. 
I  .A.  E.  Mi'ler,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Q  C. 

(  Farrer  Herscheil,  Ksq.,  H.A.,  Q  C. 

(  Henry  Matthews,  Ksq  ,  LL.D.,  (j.C. 

)  Prof,  .siieidon  Amos,  M.A. 

(  Prof.  Courtney,  M.A. 


Syer  P.rlstowe,  Esq..  5f.D. 

Prot.  Wilsnn  Fox,  M.D..  l.Ii.t?. 

(  Pi  of.  John  Mat  shall,  F.R.S. 

(  Vac  lUt. 

Of.  vv.  Ca’lender,  Esq  ,  F.R.S, 

I  Prot  G.  Viner  Ellis,  F.ILC.S. 

Prof.  Michael  Fost*  r,  M.D.,  F.R..S. 

Prof  Rurherftrd,  M.D,  F. ILS.E. 

Robert  Barnes,  Esq.,  M.D. 

'rof.  (iraily  Hewitt,  JI.D. 
f  T.  L.  Brimt-m,  E>q..  M.D. 

(  r.  R.  Fraver,  Ksq.,  M.D. 

.Arthur  Gamg-e,  Esq.,  M.D^  F.R.S. 

Pi  of.  Henry  Maudsl  y,  M.D. 

The  Examiners  above-named  are  re-eligible,  and  intend  to  offer  them- 
Kolves  for  re-election. 

<'audidHte.s  must  send  in  their  names  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attesta¬ 
tion  of  tlieir  qualifications  tliey  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
March  31st  It  is  particularly  desired  by  tlie  Senate  that  no  personal 
application  of  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  Members. 

L'niversltjr  of  London, 

Burlington-gardens,  W., 

March  .3rd,  1S74. 


Two  in  Med  cine . 

150/.  1 

Two  in  Surgery  . 

130/.  1 

Two  in  Anatomy . 

100/.  ( 

Two  In  Physiology,  Comparative) 
Anatomy,  and  Zoologv . )' 

150/.  J 

Taro  in  Obit itric  Medicine  . . 

75/.  [ 

Two  in  Bfaferia  Medica  and^ 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  ...> 

{ 

Two  in  Forensic  Blediciue . 

.50/.  1 

Rv  order  of  the  Senate, 

WILLI A3I  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D., 

Registrar. 


.  g-eioijOG-ist,  * 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

("4  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

Va  geology,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  AnstetL  Buckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  folio  wing  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £'i  2  0 

2uu  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  .5  0 

300  eipecimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  iu  o 

lot)  Specimens,  larger,  iu  Cabinet,  witii  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illuHtrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
fidto  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  there  inteiesting  branches  ot  Science,  n  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  tlie  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  luoreexpensiv’e  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Clerical,  medical,  aud  general  life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

13  St  James's-square,  London,  S.W. 

City  Branch:  Mansion-house  Buildings,  E  C. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds 
The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over 
The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  4.57,  assuring  ... 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were 
The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was 
The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ... 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ... 


£249.000 

£1,880,000 

£301,457 

£9,770 

£323,871 

£3,169.601 

£5,773,114 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  of  half  the  tirst  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole-term 
Policies  on  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Endowment  Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on 
attaining  a  specified  age. 

Invalid  Lives  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

REPORT,  1873. 

The  49th  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1873.  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  at 
either  of  the  l^iety’s  Offices,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


HAYMAN  defence  fund.-  The  Committee  of  this 

Fund  have  much  pleasure  in  ACKNOWLEDGING  the  following 
SUMS,  towards  payment  of  the  Costs  of  the  Appeal  to  the  Court  /S 
Chancery,  against  the  Wrongful  Dismissal  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Haymnn 
the  Head  Mastership  of  BugTiy  School *' 


THIRD  LIST. 


Ackers.  B.  St  John,  Esq 

A.  F.  K . 

A  Friend  . 

A  Friend  . 

Aldous,  A.  II.,  Esq. 

Allen,  John  11.,  Ksq.  ... 
Almond,  H.  A.,  Ksq., M.A. 

An  Old  Kugbeian . 

A  Rugby  Boy  . 

A  Rugby  Boy  . 

A  Rugby  Boy  . 

A  Rugby  Boy  . 

Barton,  A.  T.,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Baynes,  E.  R.,  Esq. 

Benn,  A.  S.,  Ksq . 

Bean,  G.  C.,  Esij . 

Benn,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Benn,  Mrs . 

Betham.  Rev.  C.  J. 

Bigge,  Rev.  H.  J . 

Birch,  W.,  Esq . 

Black,  Robert,  Esq. 
Bloxain,  Matthew  ITol- 
beohe,  Ksq.,  F.R.A.S.... 
Bolden,  Rev.  J.  K. 

Bolton,  J.  F..  E8<^i. 
Bowyer,  R.  V.,  Esq. 

Bowyer.  Mrs  A . 

Bromfield,  H.  J.,  Esq.  ... 
Buchanan,  David,  Esq. ... 
Burrows,  Professor  Mon¬ 
tagu  . 

Butler,  Rev.  F.  B. 

Caldecott,  Mrs  . 

Christie,  T.,  Esq . 

Clive,  Rev.  G.  A . 

Coode,  Sir  .John . 

Cooper,  V.  K  .  Esq. 

Cox,  Capt.  G.  A.,  17th 

Regiment . 

Crawley,  Miss,  Rugby  ... 
Crowdy,  Mrs  Admiral  ... 
Eagles,  Rev.  James 
Elmiiirst,  Major-General. 

C. B . 

Ely,  the  Very  Rev,  the 

Dean  of . 

Fair  Play . 

French.  Rev.  R.  Valpy, 

D. C.L . 

Farquhar,  .8ir  Walter, 

Bart . 

Furness,  Major  . 

Gilbertson,  Rev.  Lewis ... 
Gough,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Gray,  Rev.  J.  B . 

G.  S.  K.  1$ . 

Guillemard.  Rev.  W.  H., 

D.D . 

Hannam,  Rev.  A . 

Heiity,  Edwin.  Esq. 
Higgins,  F.,  Esq . 


£  2  -5  0 

5  5 

1  1 

1  1 

0  10 
1  1 

2  2 

20  0 

0  5 

0  5 

0  I 


0  1 
1 
1 


0 

1 

.5  0 

a  0 

-i  0 
10  0 
U  10 
1  0 
5  5 
1  1 

r»  0 
2  0 

1  I 
0  10 
1  0 
5  0 
5  0 

2  0 
0  10 
.5  0 
0  14 
5  0 
3  3 
0  14 


0  I  Higgs,  Rev.  R . 

0  Hill.  Rev.  Prebendary  ... 
0  Holden,  'Ihomas,  Esq.  ... 

0  Holmes,  Rev.  A.,  M.A. ... 

6  Holmes,  (;.  F\,  F^sq. 

0  Hume,  Kev.  C.  J . 

0  H.  A.  W . 

0  Insoll,  Robert,  Esq. 

0  .Taiison,  F.  H.,  Esq. 

0  Jenkins,  Rev.  J . 

0  Kingdom,  lames  S.,  Ksq. 
0  Lambert,  Janies  W.,  Esq. 
0  Litchfield,  Kev.  F. 

U  Low'tli,  G.  T.,  Ksq. 

0  Mainw'aring,  BIrs  T.  ‘  ... 

0  Masson,  Mons . 

0  Bliddleinist,  Rev.  R., 
0  Assist. -Master,  Harrow 
0  Moon,  Sir  G.  E.,  Bart.  ... 

0  Blortun,  Rev.  J . 

0  Mott,  C.  J.,  Esq . 

u  Nicholson,  J.  11.,  Esq.  ... 

Nutt,  Major  Arinitage  ... 
0- '  Parr.  Captain  T.  K. 

0  I  Payne,  Alfred  E.,  Ksq. ... 
Payne,  Allred,  Ksq. 
Peake,  Kev.  George 
Percy,  Lieut.- Gen.  Lord 
Henry,  V.C.,  K.C.B.  ... 
Poulden,  Rev.  J.  U. 
Prefyman,  J.  K..  Ksq.  ... 
Radford,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Robinson.  Bl.  A  ,  Ksq.  ... 
Rogers,  J.  K..  Ksq.,  Re¬ 
corder  of  Wells . 

Rolles,  Rev.  It.  J . 

Royds.  Kev.  Twemlow  ... 
Kyle,  T..  Ksq.,  F.K.A.S. 
Salusbury.  Rev.  Augvistus 

S kelly,  Colonel  . 

Smith.  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Dover 
Spinks,  BIr  Serjeant,  M.P. 
Stevens,  J.C  Moore, Esq. 
Stroud,  Rob«Tt,  Esq.  ... 

2  2  0  1  Sturgis,  S.,  Esq . 

Sutton,  Rev.  W.  Manners 
0  I  Symonds,  Henry,  Esq.  ... 
l>  I  Tliewles,  A.  C.,  Esq 

Thewles,  Capt.,  69th  Bgt. 

1  1  0  I  Thewles,  BIrs  . 

Trollope,  l.ieut.-Gcneral 

0  Sir  C.,  K.C.B . 

0  Tunnard,  B.,  Ksq. 

0  Twigger,  It..  Esq . 

0  Westropp,  Bliss  . 

0  White,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart. 
0  I  Wigan,  James,  Ksq. 

Williams,  Blrs  . 

0  Wintlirop,  William,  Esq. 
o  Winton.  A.  H..  Esq. 

0  Wright,  Kev.  H . 

0  I  Yonge,  Rev.  W.  W. 


1  1 
3  3 


10  0 
3  3 


5  0 
1  1 
5  0 
1  1 
1  1 
0  5 

1  1 
O  14 

•I  •# 
1  1 


\  1  0 
1  0  U 
6  0  0 
If  a  0 
‘-f  2  <1 
1  1  0 

1  0  u 

2  2  0 

2  2  u 
0  10  c 
2  2  0 

1  1  0 

3  3  0 

2  0  0 

1  0  0 
1  1  0 

2  2  4 

3  .’1  0 
2  2  0 
2  2  0 
3  3  *0 
5  0  0 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 
1  1  4 


6  0  0 

1  0  U 

2  2  0 
0  5  0 
1  1  0 


1  1  0 

1  n  0 

5  (» 
0  0 

6  0 
.5  0 
1  0 

5  0  0 
3  0  0 
0  10  G 
1  0  0 
0  10  0 
5  6  0 

2  0  0 
2  0  0 
1  0  0 


2  0  0 

2  2  t* 

1  1  0 

1  1  0 

5  0  0 

1  1  0 

1  0  0 

a  0  0 

5  .5  0 

2  0  0 


1  1  0 


Every  person  who  has  at  he.art  the  welfare  of  our  Public  and  Endowed 
Schools,  and  desires  that  tlie  authority  of  their  head  masters  should  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity,  ami  every  lover  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
Irrespective  of  political  bias,  is  earnestly  invited  to  give  moral  and  j^cu- 
uiary  support  to  the  Hayman  Defence  Fund. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  directly  to  either  of  the  undersiraed ;  er  to 
the  credit  of  the  Fund  at  the  National  l*rovincial  Bank,  Rugby  ;  Lloyd'* 
Banking  Company,  Rugby ;  or  at  Blessrs  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.  *, 
1  Pallmall  East.  London. 

FORBES  MACBE.VN.  Lieut  -Col..  Rugby.  }  TrMwren 

S.  K.  TOWNSHEND  BIAYEB,  Richmond,  Surrey,  J 

February  28th,  1874. 


rimE 

X 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 
BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


I7IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanceil 
r  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  aud  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


How  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29 and 
30  Southampton -buildings,  Chaiicery-lane. 


H 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

29  and  30  Southampton-buiUlings,  Chancery -lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Esbiblished  1851.  29  and  30 South- 
ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  .Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

('heque  books  supplied.  . 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonos, 
and  advances  made  thereon.  . 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  i’amphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFTi  Manager- 
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S0BSCBIPTIOX  for  £200,00.0  PERPETUAL  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES 

OF  THE 

NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 


luterest  fluarauteed  on  the  whole  Capital,  of  which  the  Mortgage  Bonds  form  part,  by  the  Umgnayan  Government  for  40 
years,  under  authority  of  the  Law  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the 
Government,  dated  12th  December,  1870. 

The  above  form  mrt  of  £600,000  authorised  to  be  raised  in  Debentures  by  the  Company’s  Articles  of  Association,  and  by 
Article  42  it  is  declared  that  the  Interest  payable  on  the  alwvo  Debentures  shall  be  the  FIRST  CHARGE  ON  THE  WHOLE 
UNDERTAKING,  and  also  on  the  GOV'ERNMENT  GUARANTEED  INTEREST,  amoimting  to  £.77,000  PER  ANNUM,  and 
further,  takes  jirecedence  over  the  Share  Capital  of  £500,000. 

Interest  at  Seven  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  Debentures  is  secured  during  the  construction  of  the 
Line  up  to  the  Ist  January,  1875,  or  previous  oi)ening  (when  the  Government  Guarantee  becomes  payable)  by  Dej^sit  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount,  viz.,  £58,500  in  the  names  of  the  undermentioned  Trustees: — 

JOHN  CHAPMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Company. 

23rd  December,  1873.  ALBERT  RICARDO,  Director. 

EACH  DEBENTURE  WILL  BE  CERTIFIED  BY  THE  CONSUL-GENERAL  IN  LONDON. 


Sir  Robert  W.  Carden  and  Co.  are  authorised  to  receive  applications  for 
the  above  £200.000  Terpetual  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures 
authorised  bj  the  Company’s  Articles  of  AHsooiation,  part  of  £000,000,  form¬ 
ing  the  Debenture  Capital  of  the  North  Western  Railway  of  Montevideo 
Company,  Limited. 

The  price  of  subscription  is  £90  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows : — 

£10  on  each  £100  Debenture  applied  for,  payable  on  Application. 

20  „  „  „  on  Allotment. 

20  ,.  „  „  •  on  Ist  May,  1874. 

I.*)  ,.  „  „  on  Ist  June,  1874. 

15  ,,  „  on  1st  July,  1874. 


£80 

Interest  will  accrue  on  the  Debentures  from  Ist  January,  1S74.  and  the 
privilege  Is  also  reserved  to  Subscribers  to  pay  up  the  Debentures  in  full  on 
Allotment,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sucli 
prepayment. 

Reckoning  the  aoonied  interest  and  the  discount  for  prepayment,  the  net 
cost  to  SubscribtTs  is  reduced  to  about  £78  per  £100  Del)euture,  at  w  hich 
price  the  return  to  Subscribers  will  be  upwards  of  9  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Debentures  are  to  Bearer,  transferable  from  hand  to  hand  free  of 
stamp  duty. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  consists  of— 

Share  Capital,  all  appropriated,  the  Government 
having  subscribed  for  oue-fllth  of  the  amout  at  £. 

par .  500,000 

Debenture  Capital,— which  includes  the  £200.000 
Stock  now  for  subscription  .  .  .  .  '  .  GOO.OOO 


£1.100.000 

The  interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  of  January  and  Ist  of 
July,  and  will  be  payable  at  the  Bankers  of  the  Company. 

Should  any  applicant  receive  no  allotment,  the  deposit  paid  will  be  re¬ 
turned  forthwith  without  deductions ;  and  should  a  smaller  amount  be 
allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be  applied 
tow.'irds  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Provisional  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued,  to  be  exchanged,  when  fully 
paid  up,  for  the  Debentures,  free  of  all  Stamp  Duty  or  other  charges. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalments  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £10  on  each 
£I0U  Debenture  applied  for,  must  be  made  on  the  accompanying  Form,  and 
forwarded  to  the  London  and  County  Bank,  21  Lombard-street,  E.C., 
London. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  Sir  ROBERT 
W.  CAEDKN  and  CO..  2  Roval  Exchange  Buildings.  E.C.,  London. 

The  popularity  of  First  Mortgage  Debentures,  well  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  the  whole  of  the  revenues  and  properties  of  the  Railway,  on 
which  they  are  charged,  with  the  addition  of  a  Government  guarantee  of 
Interest  on  the  whole  capital,  is  well  established,  such  investments  being 
considered  very  desirable.  This  applies  especially  to  the  Bonds  of  the 
Line  on  which  the  Bonds  now  for  suDscription  are  secured,  possessing  as  it 
will  an  estimated  traffic  considerably  exceeding  the  amount  of  Interest 
payable,  irrespective  of  the  Government  guarantee  of  Interest,  which  is 
nearly  double  the  amount  required,  and  as  a  solid  security  they  offer  to 
Trustees,  Bankers,  and  others,  a  high  class  and  progressive  investment. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  ^ven  by  the  Debentures  of  the  Central 
Uraguayof  Montevideo,  issued  at  £75  in  April,  1871,  when  the  Line  was 
incomplete ;  that  Stock  ia  now  quoted  at  £98,  being  an  Increase  in  the  value 
of  upwards  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  issue :  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
a  similar  result  will  be  obtained  for  the  Debentures  now  offered  as  the 
Line  approaches  completion. 

2  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.C.,  London,  6th  March,  1874. 


NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Company 

DIBBCTORB. 

John  Chapman,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  of  India  Railway, 
London,  Chairman. 

Albert  Ricardo,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Bedford  and  Northampton 
•  Railway,  London. 

Cieonre  Sheward,  Esq.,  Ex-Chairman  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuae  Railway, 
London. 

Francis  Tothill,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Monmouthshire  Railway.  London. 
Alexander  K.  Mackinnon,  Esq ,  Ex- Director  General  of  Public  Works  in 
Montevideo,  London. 

SOLICITOR. 

Charles  Morgan,  Esq.,  15  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 
SBCRBTART. 

J.  B.  Davidson,  Esq. 

OFFICK8. 

113  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C. 

The  North  Western  Railway  of  Montevideo  Company,  Limited,  has  been 
formed  for  the  construction  and  working  of  an  important  line  of  Railway 
from  the  City  and  Port  of  Salto  to  the  Port  of  Santa  Rosa,  on  the  frontier 
of  Brazil,  no  miles  in  length. 

A  concession  in  perpetuity  from  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  been 
srranted  under  authority  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  Senate,  in  October,  1868.  and  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the 
^o’^oi'nroent,  dated  12th  December,  1870. 

By  this  concession  the  Government  guarantees  to  the  Company,  for  forty 
years  from  the  date  of  opening  of  each  section  of  tlie  Line,  a  net  revenue  of 
<  per  cent,  per  annum  in  sterling  on  a  sum  of  £10,000  per  mile  which,  on 
the  110  miles  of  Railway,  amounts  to  £77,000  per  annum,  the  Railway  and  all 
lU  appurtenances  remaining  the  property  of  the  Company  in  perpetuity. 


The  Railway  is  to  be  free  from  all  imposts  and  dues  for  the  term  of  forty 
years. 

The  Company  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  Traffic  Rates,  but  when  the 
Railway  shall  have  earned  profits  amounting  to  16  percent,  per  annum  on 
the  whole  Capital  of  £1,100,000,  the  tariff  may  be  revised  by  the  Government, 
in  accord  with  the  Company. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  Messrs  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Curry,  who 
commenced  the  works  in  June.  1872.  The  two  first  sections  of  the  Line, 
nearly  46  miles,  are  almost  completed,  and  the  Contractors  have  undertakou 
to  construct  the  entire  Railway,  with  Stations,  Rolling  Stock,  Telegraph, 
&c.,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  concession,  by  3 ist  December,  1874, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  Line  will  be  opened  by  the  end  of  September. 

The  contract  provides  that  the  interest  payable  on  the  Capital  of  the 
Company  shall  be  paid  until  and  up  to  the  opening  ot  each  respective  sec¬ 
tion,— at  which  time  the  Government  Guarantee  will  come  into  force,— so 
that  Subscribers  will  enter  into  the  punctual  receipt  of  their  interest  half- 
yearly  from  the  day  of  payment  of  their  subscription,  the  sum  of  £58,500 
haviug  been  lodged  in  the  names  of  the  before  meutioned  Trustees  to  secure 
the  interest  to  1st  January,  1875. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £500,000  in  Shares,  the  wliole  of  which  is 
appropriated  (the  Government  having  subscribed  for  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
at  Par),  and  £00(KXM)  in  Debenture  Bonds. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  Montevideo,  is  increasing  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  population. 

The  import  and  export -trade,  by  the  statement  of  the  Government  Com¬ 
missioner  on  the  issue  of  the  last  Uruguay  Loan,  are  shown  to  exceed 
£8.000,000  per  anuuni,  having  doubled  iiself  in  ten  years,  and  increasing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  either  that  in  Brazil  or  the  Argentine  Republic.  A 
large  European  emigration  has  set  steadily  in,  and  the  population  is 
raindly  increasing,  that  of  the  Capital  City  of  Montevideo  i^ing  about 
120,00(). 

As  regards  traffic,  this  must  undoubtedly  be  very  large,  as  the  Railway 
forms  a  main  artery  of  communication  with  an  Atlantic  port,  not  only  for 
the  fertile  department  of  the  Salto,  which  it  traverses,  but  for  other  States, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Brazil. 

This  area  fa  watered  by  the  River  Uruguay  and  its  tributaries,  the  port  of 
which,  for  sea-going  ships,  is  at  Salto,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Railway. 
Here  a  series  of  rapids  commences,  which  makes  all  regular  through  transit 
by  water  between  Salto  and  Santa  Rosa  impossible  for  a  distance  of  up¬ 
wards  of  1(X)  miles,  and  all  traffic  must,  consequently,  go  over  the  Railway 
(which  runs  parallel  to  them)  to  its  northern  terminus.  Santa  Rosa,  where 
the  inland  navigation  re  commences,  and  which  extends  far  into  the  Km- 

f>ire  of  Brazil.  The  Railway  thus  affords  the  main  outlet  to  the  Atlantic 
or  the  produce  of  this  vast  and  fertile  territory. 

Consideroble  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  remarkable  Traffic  Re¬ 
turns  of  the  Railways  existing  on  the  southern  side  of  the  River  Plate,  in 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  ani  their  continued  increase  promises  to  rank 
them  amongst  the  most  remunerative  railways  known. 

The  Northern  Railway  of  Buenos  Ayres  earned  during  the  year  1871  a 
gross  revenue  of  about  £74,811.  equal  to  £76  per  mile  per  week,  and  a  net 
income  of  £42,213,  equal  to  13  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital  of  the  Company. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  traffic  on  the  North  Western  Railway 
of  Montevideo,  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Plate,  will  rapidly  surpass 
the  amount  of  7  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  and  pay  much 
higher  dividends. 

The  amount  of  Guarantee  of  the  Montevidean  Government  is  equal  to 
£77,<XX)  per  annum,  whilst  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  Coinpaiw’s  Debenture 
Bonds,  £42,000  per  annum  only  is  required,  and  irrespective  of  all  guarantee, 
a  net  traffic  of  only  about  £7  per  mile  per  week  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Interest  on  the  Bonds. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  details  that  a  basis  of  solidity  and  security 
exists  for  the  Bonds  now  for  Subscription,  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  au 
unusually  large  return  on  the  amount  invested. 


Subscription  for  £200,000  perpetual  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debentures  of 

THE  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Price  of  Subscription,  £80  per  £100  Bond. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  Messrs  Sir  Robert  W.  Carden  and  Co.,  2  Royal  Exchange  Buildings. 

E.C.,  London. 

Gentlemen.— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  the  London  and  County 
Bank,  21  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London,  the  sum  of  Pounds, 

being  a  depositor  £10  per  Bond  on  PerMtnal  First  Mortgage 

Debentures  of  the  North  Western  Railway  of  Montevideo  Company, 
Limited,  1  request  you  will  allot  to  me  that  number,  and  1  hereby  agree  to 
accept  the  tame,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and 
to  pay  the  balance,  £70  per  Debenture,  in  terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated 
6th  March,  1874. 

Name  in  full . . . 

Address  . 

Description  . 

Date . . 1874. 

,  Signature . . . 

Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  the  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  in  full  on 

Allotment. 


I  desire  to  pay  op  in  full  on  allotment  the  above  Debentures  in  terms  of 
Prospectus. 

Signature . . . . 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK,: 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STBAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coatins 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack's  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgaroatwT 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiten^  of 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  nroof  ^ 
durability.  ^  uf  it, 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  and  Cliarin, 

Established  1782. 


L  cross,  London. 

J'rompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  ot  the  World. 

{  ] 

Secretaries—  :  t. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ainpton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  >  Every  Thursday,  __  _ 

MALTA  i  atap 

>EveryTh 

BOMBAY  ;  ‘“f 

OALLE 

MADRAS  Thursday 

CALCUTTA  12  and 

PENANG  2  p.m 

SINGAPORE  every  al 

CHINA  ThursdJ 

JAPAN 

\  Thursday, 

-  -  -  -  12,  at  2  p.m.,  J  March  20,  and  1  at  6  a.m.,  and 

&  every  fourth  1  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth 
Thursday.  I  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
ai^val.  ,  .  .  , 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  viil  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  througli  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
J’assengcr  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Mar.  (Friday  morning,  (Monday. 
6,  at  1  March  20,  and  23,  and 

and.{  April  and-  at  5  a 

mate  j  every  alternate  every  i 

\  Friday.  Mondt 

Mar.  /  Friday  morning,  ( Monday, 


12  Table  Forks  . 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do.  . 
6  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife. 


AU.STRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  215,  247,  249,  and  251  Regen^Btreet. 


ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  hundlei, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.’;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  lbs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oem- 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Puttem, 

with  electro-plated  handles.  498. 

SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 


TLOCK’S  POTTERY  GALLERIES 

203  and  201  OXFORD  STREET, 

AND 

31  ORCHARD  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


REAT  SALE  of  GLASS  and  EARTHENWARE. 


MORTLOCK,  having  determined  to  convert  the 


ff  whole  of  the  House,  203  Oxford-street,  into  one  extensive  Glass 
Establishment,  begs  to  state  that,  to  save  breakage  and  risk  in  moving,  the 
WHOLE  of  the  GLASS  STOCK,  consisting  of  Decanters,  WineGlasses, 
Water  Jugs,  and  every  possible  variety  of  Table  Glass,  is  to  BE  DIS¬ 
POSED  OF  at  a  REDUCTION  OF  20  PER  CENT,  from  the  original 
marked  prices.  Some  lots  of  China  and  Earthenware  are  included  in  the 
Sale,  which  terminates  March  2l8t  next. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LA/ENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  wiiich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
Htre<-t,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon.  E.C. 


LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

'  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  Gd.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toGOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  Is.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  958. 

Iron  Tr^s,  set  of  Three,  9s.  Gd.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  .lOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s-  Cd.  to  lls.  Gd. 

LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CUUNAliY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  ....  21  19  0 

LACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  PnW 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnisliing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  aw 
ctro-plated  AVares.  Table-Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  furuisn 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
p, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.'' 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated  i 
Fiddle  Pattern. ; 
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KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CKEAM  of  lUISU  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled, 
^•rfpctlv  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  linesl  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Bed  Seal.  Fink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 
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SLEB’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India.* 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1S07. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  ”  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
*.*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  AND  INDIGESTION. 
SAVORY  AND  MOORE’S 

PANCBEATIO  EMULSION  AND  PANOEEATINE 

ARB  THl  MOST  POTBNT  RBMBDIAL  AGBNTS. 

They  are  the  only  remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place 
of  the  oil  when  the  stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now  attested 
by  the  published  records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which 
s^mpany  each  Bottle.  Bottles  from  2a.  to  21b. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond-street,  London,  W.,  aad  of  all 
other  Chemists,  who  also  supply  SAVORY  and  MOORE’S*  CELE¬ 
BRATED  COUGH  LINCTUS.  or  PECTORAL  SYRUP. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Never  at 

Fault.— In  all  irritations  of  the  skin,  sores,  ulcers,  bums,  and 
scrofulous  enlargements  of  the  glands  Holloway’s  Ointment  presents  a 
ready  and  easy  means  of  cure,  which  never  disappoint  the  most  favourable 
expectations.  It  manifests  a  peculiar  power  in  restraining  infiammatlon, 
removing  stagnation, cooling  the  heated  blood,  and  checking  all  acrimonious 
or  unbeulthy  discharges.  Whilst  the  Ointment  thus  acts  locally,  the  IMlls 
are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  power  in  improving  the  general  condition 
and  habit  of  body,  both  processes  render  the  cures  complete  and  permanent. 
Under  the  general  influence  of  these  potent  remedies,  the  puny  infant 
becomes  the  robust  child;  the  pale  and  emaciated  regain  colour  and 
rotundity,  and  the  dyspeptic  eats  freely  without  fear. 

TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT  FOR  £2,500. 

DIVIDENDS  20  PER  CENT.  MAY  BE  RELIED  UPON. 

FOR  SALE, 

200  SHARES  IN  A  FIRST-CLASS  COAL  AND  IRON 

COMPANY  (LIMITED),  AT  £12  lOs.  PER  SHARE. 

Investors  may  rely  upon  20  per  cent,  per  annum  in  dividends  on  the  present 
outlay.  It  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  In  full  working  order. 
Yearly  profits  are  very  large.  It  is  the  most  legitimate  Investment  of  the 
day,  and  perfectly  safe  for  any  amount  of  money.  No  further  liability. 
Shares  are  fully  paid-up. 

Any  less  number  of  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  £12  10s.  per  Share. 

Full  and  reliable  particulars  will  be  forwarded  upon  application.  Dividend 
paid  January  and  July. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  POULTBT,  LONDON,  E.C.  ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 

^ro  INVESTORS.—PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

JL  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Itevlew  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets;  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payin*.'  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
•>s.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchangc-buikliugs, 
London,  E.C. 


TAORE’S  great  picture  of 

^  the  PILETOIUUM,’ 


“CHRIST  LEAVING 

*  Christian 


^  - . with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,’’* 

Martyrs,’’  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,’’  “Andromeda,’’  Ac.,  at  the 
DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six;— Admission,  Is. 

the  GENTLEMEN’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH 

contains — 

OLYMPIA.  By  R.  E.  Fraiicillon,  Author  of  ‘  Earl’s  Dene,’  ‘Pearl  and 
Emerald,’  *  Zelda’s  Fortune,’  Ac. 

Part  I.— Clotho.  Book  I.— The  Children  in  tho  Wood.  Chapters 
VI.  and  VI I. 

PRINCE  BIS.MARCK  AND  PIO  NONO-  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
trite  songs  turned  anew  by  a  NOVELIST.  Ill.-Lydla. 
By  R.  D.  B. 

;,,,‘^RUUS  DICKENS.  By  George  Barnett  Smith. 
niL  INVERNESS  CHARACTER  FAIR.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 
cALLEN  OUT  OF  THE  RANKS.  By  the  Member  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

^R  GLADSTONE’S  TRANSLATION  OF  HOMER’S  SHIELD  OF 
A  Review.  By  the  Rev.  T.  If.  L.  Leary.  D.C.L. 
TOOIRaLL  on  rugby  rules -  the  scalp  MATCH.  By  W.  F. 
Marshall. 

ANTIC  OYSTERS.  An  American  Sketch.  By  Ki  Spurway. 
Novel  of  Modern  Life.  By  Joseph  Hatton. 

ABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

London  GRANT  and  CO.,  Tummill-street,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

MAN.  By  FREDERIK A  MACDONALD.  3  vols. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey, 

Author  of  ‘  A  GOLDEN  SORROW,’  &c.  3  vols. 

BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,*  ‘  False  Cards.'  &o.  3  vols. 

VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Mary 

CECIL  HAY.  3  vols. 

COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste/ 
The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  ST  OLAVE’S,’  &c.  3  vols. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 
SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  F.  W. 

r,’  *N< 


ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money, 
3  vols. 


o  Church,’  Ac. 
[Next  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborougli-street. 

MR  SOOTT^PUBUOATIONS  FOR  MA^E 


1.  A  LANCASHIRE  RECTOR  on  CHURCH  CURSING 

and  DISESTABLISHMENT.  A  Speech  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  KIRKMAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.;  Rector  of  Croft,  at  a  Free  Church 
Soiree  held  at  Warrington,  Jan.  12, 1874. 

2.  PLEAS  for  FREE  INQUIRY.  Part  III.  A  Few 

Words  on  “  Inspiration.’*  By  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Price  6d. 

3.  THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  of  KNOWING  WHAT  IS 

CHRISTIANITY.  A  Paper  read  before  the  London  Ministers' 
Conference  by  the  Rev.  PETER  DEAN,  Minister  of  Clerkeuwell 
Unitarian  Church.  Price  3d. 

4.  A  PAPER,  REPRINTED  from  the  “INDEX,”  on 

Dr  CARPENTER’S  LECTURE  at  SION  COLLEGE  on  the 
“  Reign  of  Law.”  Two  pages. 

6.  CRUELTY  and  CHRISTIANITY.  A  Lecture  deli¬ 
vered  by  ALLEN  D.  GRAHAM.  Esq.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People,”  at  the  Freemasons'  Hull,  Loudon, 
on  Sunday,  Nov.  9, 1873.  IMce  6d. 


Published  by  THOMAS  SCOTT,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farquhar-road 
Upper  Norwood,  8.E. 

EMOXON,  SON,  and  CO.  are  prepared  to  undertake 
•  for  AUTHORS  the  PRODUCTION  and  PUBLICATION  of  their 
WORKS. 

London:  E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  1  Amen-oomer,  Paternoster- 
row,  E.C. 

Next  week,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  248., 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION;  an  Inquiry  into  the 

O  Reality  of  Divine  Revelation. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 

MR  SPENCER’S  NEW  WORK. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  fis., 

TT’SSAYS  (3rd  SERIES),  SCIENTIFIC,  POLITICAL, 

Xjj  and  SPECULATIVE  (including  the  Classifleat 


Classification  of  the  Sciences). 

Coveut  garden, 


(including 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  street, 

London ;  and  20  South  Frederick-strect,  Edinburgh. 

Just  ready,  18mo,  28.  6d.,  cloth ;  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Ss., 

O  ELECT  POETRY  for  CHILDREN.  By  Joseph  Payne, 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  to  the  College  of 
I’reccptors.  With  brief  Explanatory  Notes.  18th  Edition,  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  poems,  for  permission  to  use 
which  the  publishers  are  indebted  to  Miss  Ingelow,  Alfred  Tennyson,  and 
others. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Statloners’-hall-court. 


Just  pnbllsbed,  post  8vo,  cloth,  5s., 

HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUxMATICS,  Dr  LARDNER’S 

HANDBOOK  OF.  New  Edition.  Revised,  and  the  greater  part 
re-written,  by  BENJAMIN  LOEWY,  F.R.A.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physics  in 
University  College,  London.  With  236  Illustrations. 

Loudon:  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’-hall-court. 

Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  171, 

npHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH.  With 

i  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  HELEN 
PATERSON. 

CONTENTS  : 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.)  IX.— 
The  Homestead:  A  Visitor:  Half-Confidenws.  X.— Mistress  and 
Men.  XI.— MeJehester  Moor:  Snow:  A  Meeting.  XII.— Farmers : 
A  Rule:  An  Exception.  XIII.— Sortes  Sanctorum :  The  Valentine 
XIV.— Eflect  of  the  Letter:  Sunrise. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  VIII.  Dr  Johnson’s  Writings. 

ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  3IAIDS. 

fHE  COITUIIEU  OF  MISFORTUNE:  a  Bonapartlst  Story. 
FKNG-SHUI. 

THE  UNPLEASANT  PAST. 

THE  PROPOSED  ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS. 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  Chaps.  I.— III.  (With  an  IllustraUon.) 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CG.,  15  Waterloo-place. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTONr  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  HEART  of  AFRICA  ;  or,  Three  Year.s  Travels  and 

Adventures  in  the  Une.xplored  Re(;ions  of  the  Centre  of  Africa.  By  Dr  GEORG  SCflWEINFURTH.  Translated  bv 
ELLEJ?  E.  FREWER.  2  vols.,  8vo,  upwards  of  500  pages  each,  130  Woodcuts  from  Drawings  made  by  the  Author,  witij 
Two  Maps,  price  42s.  .[This  day. 

’  N.B.— The  Text  is  Translated  from  the  Author’s  Unpublished  Manuscript. 

Extract  from  Leadin$r  Article  in  the  Dailfi  Tele/jraph,  February  13. 1874  For  such  a  reason  we  transfer  lo  this  portion  of  our  columns  oar  qoUm 

of  the  remarkable  journeys  lateiy  made  by  tlie  German  Doctor.  Georg  Sebweinfurth,  in  n  portion  of  Africa  heretofore  unknown . But  no  one  can 

read  ‘  The  Heart  of  Africa’ without  perceiving  that  the  fine  personal  qualities  of  the  German  Doctor,  his  patience,  simplicity,  endurance,  scienUlf 
enthusiasm,  philosophic  temper,  and  Iron  constitution,  were  the  real  causes  of  a  good  fortune  which  must  rank  him  henceforward  among  the  greatest  of 
African  travellers,  in  the  same  illustrious  list  with  Park,  Denham,- and  Clapperton,  Livingstone,  Burton.  Speke,  and  Grant.” 

Dr  Schwelnfurth  is  not  only  an  enterprising  naturalist  but  a  most  accomplished  artist,  and  his  sketches  are  now  of  more  special  value  when  we 
appear  to  be  likely  to  lose  many  of  the  fruits  of  Livingstone's  long  and  toilsome  labours.”— <Sfamfard.  ^ 

“  Youngest  in  point  of  time  among  African  explorers.  Dr  Schweiufurth  has  at  once  taken  rank  among  the  ver}'  first.”— GmpAic. 

%*  See  also  First  Notice  in  Atheruxurn,  Feb.  28,  pp.  2S5-237. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Third  Edition^  readij  this  day. 

CAPTAIN  BUTLER'S  ‘The  WILD  NORTH  LAND.’ 

Price  18s. 

”  The  love  of  adventure  breathes  through  every  page  of  his  book,  and  gives  it  a  pleasant  flavour  of  originality.” — Saturday  lierieic. 

”  It  is  not  always  that  the  restless  wanderer,  whose  love  of  adventure  leads  him  into  the  wildest  recesses  of  distant  mountains,  can  reprodnee  hli 
impressions  with  the  skill  and  power  that  are  shown  by  the  author  of  *  The  Wild  North  Land.’  **—Athen(eun. 

”  We  can  only  say,  that  if  his  book  on  the  Gold  Coast  turns  out  as  interesting  as  the  one  now  before  us,  it  will  be  most  heartily  welcomed.” 

Ocean  Hiyhitay$. 

IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  PERU. 

TWO  YEARS  in  PERU.  With  Exploration  of  its  Antiquities. 

By  THOMAS  J.  HUTCHINSON,  F.R.G.S.  F.R.S.L.  M.A.I.,  Author  of  ‘Impressions  of  Western  Africa,’  ‘The  Parana 
and  South'American  Recollections,’  &c.  With  Map  by  Danel  Barrera,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8to, 
cloth  extra,  28s.  [Ready. 

”  Embraces  an  attractive  account  of  the  archwolog4cal  features  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  an  encouraging  view  of  its  genml 
resources,  and  the  prospect  of  their  development,  under  I’resident  Pardo.” — Times. 

A  volume  of  considerable  merit,  as  containing  much  information  of  use  and  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  some  arcbseological  details  of  real 
value  to  the  student  of  Peruvian  antiquities.  ....  In  furthering  such  investigations  Mr  Hutchinson  has  done  really  valuable  service.” — (fraphtc. 

”  It  is  another  illustration  of  tlie  value  of  litterateurs  and  men  of  science  in  the  consular  service,  for  it  was  as  consul  at  Callao  that  Mr  Hutchiosoo 
obtained  the  opportunities  of  observation  which  he  has  here  turned  to  such  excellent  account.”— ^faiufarcf. 


The  LAND  of  the  WHITE  ELEPHANT:  SIGHTS  and 


SCENES  in  SOUTH-EASTERN  ASIA.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Farther  India,  embracing  the 
Countries  of  Burmah,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China  (1871-1872).  By  FRANK  VINCENT,  Jan.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  18s.  [Now  ready. 

*'  His  volume  has  the  great  advantage  of  reflecting  the  actual  existing  state  of  these  lands.”— Z>a%  News. 

”  This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  model  nook  of  travel."— Poll  Mall  Gszette. 

CAPTAIN  MARKHAM’S  RETURN  FROM  THE  ARCTIC  REOIONS. 

A  WHALING  CRUISE  to  BAFFIN’S  BAY  and  the  GULF 

of  BOOTHIA.  With  an  Account  of  the  Rescue,  by  his  Ship,  of  the  Survivors  of  the  CREW  of  the  POLARIS ;  and  a 
Description  of  Modern  Whale  fishing.  Together  with  numerous  Adventures  with  Bears,  &c.  By  Captain  A.  H.  MARK¬ 
HAM,  R.N.  With  an  Introduction  by  Admiral  SHERARD  OSBORN.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Two  Maps  and  serertl 
Illustrations,  18s.  [This  day. 

“  The  whole  book  is  full  of  amusing  anecdotes  and  incidents.’ —Nbrfli  British  Daily  Mail. 

*•  A  narrative  of  peculiar  interest . The  work  is  profusely  illustrated.  It  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  geographers ;  and  all  lovers  of  tales  of 

enterprise  and  adventure  will  find  entertaining  and  agreeable  reading.”— Ocfan  Highways. 

”  Captain  Markham,  at  any  rate,  lound  It  so,  and  has  penned  one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  we  have  read  for  a  long  time  out  of  a  prosaic 
whaling  emise."— Nonconformist. 

“  The  book  is  full  of  adventure  and  of  danger,  of  which  the  writer  bad  his  full  share ;  but  he  narrates  it  very  simply,  and  does  not  convey  so 
strong  an  impression  of  hardship,  fatigue,  or  peril  as  is  conveyed  by  many  a  story  of  land  travel  in  northern  latitudes.”— .S^pcc/ofor. 

“Captain  Markham  seems  to  have  considered  his  expemtiou  very  successful.  Certainly  he  brought  back  the  materials  for  writing  a  very  agretaole 
book.”— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  SIR  GEORGE  B.  L’ESTRANGE 


late  of  the  31st  Regiment,  and  afterwards  in  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  With  Heliotype  Reproductious  of  Drawings  by 
Officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery — The  Peninsular  War.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  148. 

“  The  personal  experiences  of  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  Peninsular  War  can  hardly  fail  to  supply  attractive  reading  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  our  military  history.  We  therefore  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  book,  which  is  well  and  simply  written.”- 

WINTER  at  the  ITALIAN  LAKES.  With  Frontispiece  View 

of  Lake  Como.  Small  poit  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6J.  [Bead/  thit  day. 

NEW  WORK  BY  ELIHU  BURRITT. 

TEN-MINUTES’  TALK  on  ALL  SORTS  of  TOPICS.  By 

ELIHU  BURRITT.  With  Autobiography  of  the  Author.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS 


YOUNG  MR  NIGHTINGALE.  By  Dutton 

COOK,  Author  of  *  Paul  Foster's  Daughter.*  3  vols.,  post  8vo, cloth, 
31s.  6d. 

ARGUS  FAIRBAIRN.  By  Henry  Jackson, 

Author  of  ‘  Hearth  Ghosts,’  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8to,  cloth,  31s.  Ad. 

[This  day. 

A  CHRONICLE  of  the  FERMORS  :  Horace 

Walpole  in  Love.  By  M.  F.  MAHONEY  (Matthew  Stradling), 
Author  of  ‘The  Misadventures  of  Mr  Catlyn,’  ‘The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,’  8tc.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  Steel  Portrait  of  Horace 
Walpole,  price  24s. 


LEFUKT.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  6d.  ['Tbli  dsy. 

MISTRESS  JUDITH:  a  Cambridgeshire  Story. 

ByC.  C.FRASSR-TYTLEK,  Autborof  ‘/.iiainc  L«lt:h.' 
small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  IGs.  . ,  a 

“  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  story  more  perfect  of  W 
than  *  Mistress  Judith.’  '*—Athenn‘uin. 

“  We  can  only  simply  say  it  is  admirable.”— J/orwing  Post.  . , 

“We  will  not  spoil  the  reader’s  interest  in  such  a  8in*ple 
tale  as  this  by  settmg  before  him  a  bare  statement  of  its  coarse  and  endiDB 
—Graphic. 

“  It  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  an  idyll,  whether  in  prose  or  poew;* 
of  such  rare  excellence  as  ‘  Mistress  Judith.^”—  Guardian. 
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